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This volume combaings 20 aigssts of Jet n information on com- 
modities dutiable under Sehedule 13 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which 
have been listed (up to Nov. 9 , 1946) by the Trade Agreements Committee 
for consideration in the proposed trade agreement, negotiations with: 
those roreign countries which have been invited to participate in the 
so-called "nuclear" group. Similar volumes have been or are being 
prepared by the Tariff Commission on commodities dutiable under other 
schedules of vhe tariff act whicn have been iisted for these negotiations. 
Those products on the Free List of the tariff act which are subject to: 
imp vort—excige taxes are treated as dutiable commodities and ure covered 
‘by digests which appear in the volumes for the tariff schedules to which: 
such products are most nearly related. In addition, 4 special volune 
will be issued covering all commodities on the Free List, other than 
those subject to import-excise taxes, which have been listed for the 
negotiations 


Schedule 13 covers rayon yarn, staple fiber, and nearly 211 
semi-manufactured and manufactured ruyon textile products. Rayon items 
not covered by this schedule include rayon rags.and. clips, which are 
dutiable under paragraph 1555, and rayon laces, enbroideries, braids, 


etc., which are dutiable under paragra apa Loe. 
% 


Data showing total United States production of the commodities 


‘eovered by Schedule 13 sre not available, but it is known that a phenomenal 


increase has occurred in the past 15 years, This is clearly ange 
by statistics of production of rayon filament yarn and:staple fiber which. 
show an output of 152 million pounds in 1931, 380 miilion poun Ae in 1930, 
and 792 million pounds in 1945. Tt Es gat maced that the value of pro- 
staple fiber were used 
approximated 700 million dollars in 1939. Of this total, rayon wearing 
apparel is beiieved to hnve accounted for sbouy 5% fea eee dollars. 


The vaiue of imports cutiable under Schedule 13 amounted to 
$10,216,467 (foreign value) in 1939; the annual average for the period 
1935-39 was about 6 million dollars. . Rayon Staple fiber constituted the 
bulk of the imports, accounting for 68 percent of th: total in 1939 ana 
66 percent of the total for the five-year period ending in 1939; rayon 
woven fabrics and rayon knit goods were import items of Lesser importance. 
The ‘principal suppliers of: rayon Jorn ond staple ‘fiber in 1939 were the 
United Kingdom, Italy, France, and Japan.. Of the total imports in 1939 
of ar paonee menufactured 7 
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although the ratios vary wide 


The value of United States exports of rayon manufactures exceeded the 
foreign value of imports in nearly every year during the decade 1931-40; 
the annual average for the seriod 1935-39 was about LO mildion dollars. 
Rayon woven piece goods and rayon wearing ie were the principal items 


‘of export. -\ Cuba, the Union of Son ti: Africa, Canada, the United Kingdon, 


and the Philippine Islends were the princdy ee foreien markets. . 


The ratio of the duties collected on ail imports OF. CQIRODE te peda ees marin 
Schedule, 13 to. oti Ree E niece’ of ster imports” was 28 percent EN LOS Ss 
43 pércent in 1937 1 30: percent in 1939. The decline in the ratio was: 
partly PeetpUbaS Loe to: ine. reduction in duty in trade agreements, but ‘the 
ratio was mostly affected by the increase ih reldtive importa nee of inports 
of rayon staple fiber, which are subject to a duty of 25 percent ad ve.loren. 
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All items in Sehedule 13 sre listed for con#ideration in the proposed 

negotiations. ¢ a 
Explanatory Noves 

\ 

The digests presented herein have been Kept es brief as possible and 
contain only. the data most pertinent for an understanding of the international 
ompetitive situation with respect to the various products. It wes obviously 
impractical to include all the facts pertaining to the many commodities iisted 
for consideration. Supplementing the date given in the digests, and availabtle 

for use in the negotiations, is the extensive information contained in the 
files of the Commission and its numerous published reports, as well as the - 
knowledge and experience of its staff. 


Most of the digests give statistics of United St 
and imports (total amd by principal sources) for the Sides prewar years, » 1937, 
1938, and 1939 and for one war year, 1943. In th 


t 
the statistics cover a much longer period, Where stevis aes of Socio or 
of exports of a particular se igen are not available, estimated figures, or 
some other indication of the relative importa ance of production*and exports 4s 


compared with imports are given when pessible. Frequently a digest covers 
more than one statistical import class. In euch cases, if tne imports are 
Significant, a supplementary table is given, showing for 1939, or “some other 
Bere dentate prewar year, statdgties of United States imports by individual 
statistical class, by principal country ef erigin. eigtas exports under Lend- 
Lease are substantial, us well as where ee free for goverment use or as 
an act of international courtesy or free under special io evisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, are substantial, they are indie ated in footnotes Lo ‘the 


tables. : 
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Import values are in practically all cases foreign value 2@e,5 they do-. 
not include duties, transportation costs, and certain other ay ges atacne 
to the shipment of products from the foreign country to the United States. 
These gaan, therefore, are not strictly comparable with the values shown 
for United States ide eee n (which are usually the seles value of the product 
at the plant) or for acre (which represent the actual selling price in- 
cluding inland freight and other charges to the port cf exportation). 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are generally 
listed in the table in the order of the nagnitude (by value) of their imports 
in 1939; and names of the proposed negotiating ocuntries are shown in 
capital letters. 


oe 


The digests show for each item the rate of duty provided in the Tariff 
Act. of 1930 and the 1945 (Januarysi) rate. Changes in the duty since the act 
of 1930 became effective are shown in detail in footnotes. When it is signi- 
ficant, the ad valorem equivalent (or the specific equivalent) of each rate of 
duty is given in a general note following the section on tariff rates. 


In the case of many of the schedul 
ra Y 


Ss, rates of duty on certain commodi-— 
ties were reduced by the t g 


witn the United Kingdom and’ Canada 
effective January 1, 1939. The conditions in these countries and 

throughout the world were so disturbed in 1939, as the result of preparations 
for and actual outbreak of war, that the ¢etatistics of United States imports 
for that year cannot be taken as indicating what would hawe been tne effects 
of these duty reductions under peacetime conditions; the import data for 

the war years are still less indicative of what would heve been those effects 
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Ly Toone which in 1939 accounted for 7 percent of the total value of 
imports under Schedule 13 were subject to reduced rates of duty provided in 
rade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945, 
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‘Stat. import classes (1939): 3800.0, 3800.1, and 3806.2 


United States production, exports, and impcrts, 1937-39 and 1943 
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3 V/ Production, consisting almost wholly cf grouped filaments for sale is believed 
to amount to several million pounds. : 
2/ Exports probably nil or negligible. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Comment 
General eh 


This digest covers single or grouped rayon filaments in continuous lengths © 
without twist. They include (1) artificial horsehair, e cosrse, stiff monofila- 
ment having a diameter corresponding to natural horsehair, and (2) grouped fila- 
ments lying in parallel order and consisting of an aggregation of fine singles 
identical in size with those which are used for twisting into rayon yarn or . 
cutting into staple fiber. Imports consist almost exclusively of single rayon Beas 
filaments (artificial horse hair). Ge 


} 


Single filaments 


Single rayon filaments (artificial horse hair) aré used to some extent for 
brush bristles but their most ‘important use, anit in fagpion, is in the manufac— 
ture of nat braids and millinery all-overs. For millinery purposes they have 
been virtually displaced in 'revent years by artificial straw (visca), pedaline, 
iat. aed Gener: Revel ty hat—braid materials. 
Artificial horsehair was formerly manuractured intermittently on a shall 
commercial scule by two or’three domestic rayon companies as a side line, but 
when the milliners! demand declined, production became negligible. ; 


- The import trade in artificiel horsehair has been extremely irregular. Im 
ports, almost wholly of the 360-denier size, averaged over 300,000 pounds annually 
in 1929-3l1-and: reacked-a peak of -about 443,000 pounds in 1930. They later de- 
glined, and since 1932 only relatively small amounts nave been imported. The 
United Kingdom ranked second as a source of imports before 1932, but was of dimin- 
ishing importance from then until 1935, when it ceased to be a supplier. 


* Grouped ria Soa va 


Grouped rayon filaments in continuous lengths ere produced mecdnily in the 
staple-fiber branch of the rayon industry. Producers, of rayon yarn, however, 
alse sell grouped filaments without twist to the electrical trade for wire insvu- 
lation and to throwsters for cconversion.into crepe and other novelty twisted \ 
yarns. The grouped filaments made for sale by rayon yarn producers are essen-- 
tially the-same as the rayon.yarn of commerce except for the Soa of twist 
and a difference in put—up. 


Grouped filaments made in rayon staple-fiber plents are known technically a 
"tow." In form, rayon tow resembles 4 heavy rope without twist. It cena 
of many tens of thousands of Filaments which have been combined together in paral-~ 
lel order from a battery of spinnerets. Raycn tow is the material from which 
staple fiber ig cut, either directly in the producing plant or subsequently after 
its sale to consuming mills. In the latter establishments, new methods have been 
devised whereby purchased ‘rayon tow may be broken or cut into the desired staple 
length witnout disturbing the parallel alignment of the fibers. By these methods 
(known as tow~to-top) the st aple fiber is prepared directly for spinning without 
the usual preliminary carding or combing operations. Standard tow of 160,000 oe 
deniers (and heavier) has been priced since 1943 at 30 cents per pound. ; 


Rayon tow in continuous form without cutting is used as a packing material 
in hydraulic stuffing boxes, pumps, presses, accumulators, propeller shafts, and 
other mechanical equipment operating in water or oil. For this purpose, it is 
braided, impregnated with lubricants, and packed in flat coils. 


Data are not available to show the production for sale either of the no~ 


twist, yarn-type filaments of rayon or of rayon tow. Production of tow for a ™ 
sale to commercial users began only in 1941. and is expected to reach substantial 
proportions as soon as the revolutionary tow-tco-top methods of conversion are SMe 
peritected. , Bs 
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_ Grouped filaments are seldom imported and only in negligible quantities, 
probably for sampling purposes. Less than 200 aig were obtained in 1935 
(from France). In 1936, 1,600 pounds valued at $331 wer® obteined from Japan. 
In both years, imports consisted of grouped filaments weighing less than 150 
deniers. No imports occurred in bawior years because rayon tow was not then 
produced for saie. In later years when tow became, to a smali extent, an arti- 
cle of commerce, its importation was prevented by the existence of the minimum 
Specific duty of 40 cents per pound. This duty formerly equated and, since 
1943, has exceeded the price of domestic tow. Moreover, this duty made impos— 
Sible the importation of tow in competition with imports of cut staple fiber 
upon wnich the duty of 25 percent ad valorem has been equivalent to between 

4 and 5 cents per pound during the past decade. 
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Stat. import classes 3801.0, 3801.1, 3801.2, 
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if Single yarns produced in rayon industry only; 
yarns (plied and high-twist) see text. 


2/ Data from Textile Economics Bureau. 3/ 
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Comment... re ype ans ae 


General | t o ar es . 


By definition in the ‘fariff Aot, of: 1930; the. yarns and filaments covered by 
paragraph 1301 are restricted to rayon and other synthetic fibers made from cellu- 
lose or a compound of céllildse. - The paragraph, ‘therefore, does not cover nylon, 
Vinyon, Saran, and other synthetic fibers derived from ae: chemical compounds 

nor fibers made from protein substances (such as casein) < (or from glass. 


The rayon yarns included under this paragraph | are of two general pleases 
(a) Single yarns of standard ae produced by the rayon industry proper, and 
(b) plied and high-—twist yarns advanced © from their original form as singles by. ~ 
"conversion processes performed by commission throwsters, winders, and yarn dealers, 
and by textile goods manufacturers. Of the total imports in the prewar decade 
approximately 97 percent were singles, 2 percent plied, and Jess than 1 percent 
high-twist (throm) yarns. mate a 


Rayon yarn, singles : 


Rayon yarn is the major product of the domestic rayon industry, accounting 
POR 7a touso percent of the combined volume of continuous filament yarn and cut 
filaments (staple fiber). In additio to staple fiber (see digest on par. 1302), 
certain companies in the rayon industry also meke supplemental products from 
cellulose solutions, such as transparent wrapping materiel (cellophane), artifi- 
Cial straw, artificial Lotiava aan viscose sponges, sausage casings, and cellulose 
bands and bottle seals.. The output of these allied products is reported only in 
value. Of the total output of the rayon industry, valued at 246 million dollars 
in 1939, rayon yarn accounted for 74 percent, allied products 20 percent, staple 
fiber 5 percent, and waste 1 percent. 


Three methods are in current use for the manufacture of rayon, viz.: the 
viscose, cuprammonium, and acetate processes. Different chemicals and techniques — 
are employed in each of the three systems, but all are based on the principle of 
extruding through fine orifices (called spinnerets) a solution prepared chem- 
ically from high-grade sulphite wood pulp or purified cotton linters. Viscose 
yarns, combined with -cuprammonium yarns (which are made commercially by but one 
company} accounted for 70 percent of the total domestic output in aa the 
acetate process accounted for 30 percent. 


By whatever method made, rayon yarn is analogous in form to raw silk, inas-— 
mach as it consists of a number of fine continuous filaments, thousands of yards 
in iength, held together by a slight twist rarely exceeding 2 to 5 turns per inch. 
Like raw silk, it is numbered on the denier system; 2/ hence, the coarser or 
heavier the yarn, the greater is the denier number. Of the totel domestic rayon 
yarn production, between 60 and 70 percent consists of medium and coarse yarns 
of 150 deniers and over; 30 to 40 percent are fine yarns less than 150 deniers 
in size. 





turns twist inch; 
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The bulk of the yarns. have ie to 5 
is..0 ecasionally given. — 

2/. The weight in deniers of 5 centigrems each of a length of 450 meters 
(equivalent to the weight in grams of a length of 9,000 meters). 
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RAYON FILAMENT YARNS-—-Continued 


Rayon manufacture is a large-scale enterprise requiring heavy plant invest- 
ment, large working capital, expensive equipment, and extensive laboratory and 
testing facilities. Production hoth in’ the United States and abroad is limited, 


therefore, to a relatively small number of concerns. Before the war, tne bulk of 


the world's rayon output was controlied by a group of four large companies in 
Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, end the United Kingdom.’ These ponerse had 
interlocking directorates and close financial connections. The largest American 
producer Was» at: that time, a subsidiary of. the British company in this group, but 
this relationship was’ terminated in 1941, when the British Government trausferred 
the branch in this country to American owiership.. The domestic industry is made 
up of 15 companies \cperating 28 plants. Three companies, each having an output 
between 50 ang 150. million pounds annually, accounted for 63 percent of the total 


production of: the incustry in 1945. .Four are affiliated with companies manufac— 


turing chemical products, plastics, and photographic films. Only 2 or 3 rayon —- 
proGucers are engaged in the knitting.or weaving of fabrics as an integrated func- 
‘tion. | 


The rayon industry employs between 50 and 29 thousand workers in the manufac— 
ture of its entire range of products. The number employed on rayon yarn alone is 
not reported. The industry has a high ratio of male workers (60 percent). The 
labor skill requirsments are comparatively high; as the productien cycle entails 
an exacting correlation between chemical and mechanical processe to ensure quality 
yarn. Rayon manufacture is classified as = chemical rather than as a textile 
‘industry. Wages of reyon workers are, therefore, higher than wages of textile 
ings (including premium payments for over-— 


workers. The average hourly § eross eamin 
time’ and shift differentials) nave exceeded 90 cents since March 1944, and reached 
“#99. cents ‘in’ December 1945.° . Hee aine premium eae me earnings, the net earings 
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- high-tenacity viscose yarn (chiefly 1,100 


TPS 


have been in excess of 85 cents an hour since the beginning of 1944. As reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, cirect labor cost (ma: Poke wages) represented in 
1939 about <4 percent of the total value of cil the products cf the rayon industry; 
other payroll expenditures were 6 percent; ein oar a supplies, and contsiners 


‘constituted about e) percent, anc fucl and energy 3 percent. Depreciation, obso— 


escence, and other overhead items together with tet emounted to 38 percent of 
the: total value. 


a 
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World production of rayon yarn has sveraged over 4 billion pounds annually since 
1936. Puring the interwar xo eriod, the United States accounted for 25-35 percent 


_ of the world output and was aa leading producer except in 1937. Japan ranked 


First in that ye ar and seconc th Sonne most of the decade prior to 1941. 


_) Germany and:Italy held third and fourth place, respectively. the maximum produc- 
'. tion of rayon yarn attained by Japan was 336 million pounds in 1937; by Germany, 
. 212 million pounds in 1943; by Italy; 128 million pounds.in 1941; by Great 

Britain, 120 million pounds in 19393) (by. France, ‘71> miliion pounds, in 194%; and 


by the Netherlands, 36 million pounds in aa ke A severe disruption of the rayon 
industry in most of these countries during the late years of the war caused foreign 
production’ in 1944 to decline below the level of. L939. United States production, 
on the other hand, was 69 percent greater in 1944 then in 1939 and emounted to 

555 million pounds or 54 percent of the world total; by 1945 it reached the peak 


Arg 


of almost 625 million pounds or 67 percent. 


The record high volume of produetio 
the result cf an unprecedented demand. fo 
on Sie . Factors: contributing to .t! 


in the United States during the war was 
reyon in new markets and channels. of 
6 expension were (1) the emergency needs 


i 


-of the military forces for high—tenacity yarn in aincraft and combat-—vehicle tires 
_ and other war uses;. (2) the mandatory export set-asides; and (3) the added demand 
for rayon to replace the silk and nylon yarns removed from civilisn consumption by 


Governnent allocation. The most significant wartime development in the rayon 
industry was the program fcr expansion of tire yern capacity. Production of this 

Jeniers) rose from less than 10 million 

pounds in 1939 to approximately 200 na oh eee in i945. Tire-type yarns con- 
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all types of yarn by the rayon industry. 
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Imports at their maximum in 1927 and 1929 amountea to more than 15 million 
pounds, and were 17 and 11 percent, respectively, of domestic consumption. Since 
1931, they have averaged less than half 4 million pounds annually ana have con- 
stituted only a smail fraction of 1 percent of consumpoi.on. The bulk of the ; 
imports under the Tariff Act of 1920 (over 90 percent) have entered at the minimum — 
specific duty of 45 cents a pound, , This minimum is identical with the basic auty 
on single yarns of rayon under the act of 1922. However, because of the sharp K 
decline in reyon prices which has occurred in the past 15 years throughout the 
world, the minimum. specific duty in the act of 1950 became highly restrictive. Liev 
has represented a rising percentage of the foreign value of the imports and hes 
greatly exceeded the margin between the price of representative grades of rayon 
yarn in this country and in most foreign markets. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1930 to the end of 1935, imports were largely high— 

quality, Aen: yarns (less than 150 deniers) from Germany anc Frence on which 

he duty averaged 63 percent ad valorem. From 1936 to 1940, Japan, Italy, and the 
Netherlands became the chief suppliers of the yarn, most of which consisted of 

150 deniers and over. The average price of the imports curing this period was 
about 37 cents s pound,—or only half as great as in the early and middie thirties. 
The equivalent of the eoditie duty on these low-priced imports, therefore, approxi-—_ 
mately doubled anc avernzged over 120 percent ad valorem. 


a 


Imports consist almost wholly cf single yarns made by the viscos e process. 

Formerly a cons eae aes: proportion consisted of low-luster, fine denisr yarns and 

specialties such as the hollow-filament type, for which the limited demand did not 
justify sanueeuae e by the domestic industry. After the middie thirties, imports 
consisted largeiy of medium-size and coarse yarns (150 deniers*and over) similar to 
the standard domestic yarns in luster, finish, and ae but not fully comparable 
in regularity and other characteristics of quality During the’ period 1936-39,. 
the average value per pound of the yarn imported 3 ee the United States fron Italy... 
and the Netherlands was sometimes less than the average for the total rayon yern : 
exports of these countries to all markets. Some of the imports of rayon yarn have 
been for manufacture inte goods for export, with a drawback of the import duty paid. 
Imports of rayon yarn by size groups and aR for Beas shown in. the’ ee below. 


During the aecade before the war, aver a armuat thited States experts of raym yorns 
"e approximately three times as large as imports, but, nevertheless, amounted to 
s than 1 percent of production. The prewar export trade of the United States - 
insignificant as compared with that of Italy and Japan, each of which exported 
to all countries} over 56 million pounds in 1937. . In that year the Netherlands 
exported 18 million pounds end Germany and the United Kingdom each 14 million pounds, 
In the war period, exports of the United States were substantially increased as a 
result of a Government directive which required domestic rayon producers to set. 
aside 4 percent of their output for export under the lend-lease, foreign relief and 
rehabilitation and Latin American sood—neighbor programs. Ih 1944 United States 
rayon exports rose to 18 million pounds. After the end of the war, when export — 
set-asides were no longer mandatory, nearly all of the domestic producers curtailed © 
foreign shipments, but, notwithstanding the reduction, tetal exports in 1945 ce 
exceeded 17 million pounds. The market for exports from the United States will be 
limited on a iong-term basis by competition from Great Eritain-and certain other 
European countries, and also by the establishment of reyon producing facilities now 
under way in former importing countries, notably Mexico, Cuba, Bae and Australia. 


The prewar domestic cones of rayon yarn wag appre she tee the sane as cal 
production Bae spt for changes,in stock position). In 1939, about 75 Pe of | 
the rayon yarn shipments from producing Blane went into the manufac? ture of broad— 
woven textiles, chiefly for women's apparel, linings, and household fabrics. Phe 7s 


xnit-goods industry (at that time ‘principally seamless hosiery and circular-kni SGA 
fabrics) consumed 13 percent and miscellaneous textile users, 2 percent, ‘Indus- 
trial uses for rayon were then relatively small, only 2 percent gcing into the coe 
industry. The principal feature of the con sumption pattern in 1945 was the’ | largest. 
increase in the use of rayon tire-yarn and the decline in the earth kena of textile- 
type yarns going into broad’ BO DHe manufacture, which Felli to AJ percent. » However, 
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RAYON FILAMENT YARNS-—-Continued 


\ 


because of the over-all expansion of rayon yarn production, the quantity consumed 


“in broad goods manufacture was actually about 10 percent greater in 1945 than.in 


1939. In the knit-goods industry, consumpticn shifted from seamless to full- 
fashioned hosiery and expanded considerably in the warp-knit fabric branch. 


Although the consumption of rayon tire~-yarn for military uses will be reduced 
as a result of the termination of the war, nevertheless the industrial demand 
for this yarn is expected to continue on e large scale. A greater volume of 
textile-type yarns of intermediate tenacity will also be px Dhauesa which will 
increase consumption in-the apparel field. To meet the erineroated future demand,- 
the rayon industry is planning an expansion of production within a decade to 
800-9 00 million pounds annually. 


$ 


Ta the past 25’years, rayon price movements have been almost continuously 
downward as a. result of ae ole in the domestic ea higher manufacturing 
scose reyon yarn of 150 deniers 
declined from an average of $1.50 6 pound in 1928 ne 52 cents in 1938: In the 
same period 100 denier yarn fell from %2.15 to 69 cents and 75 denier from 62.55 
to 75 cents. Prices in early 1946 (effective since June 1942) were as follows: 
300 deniers, 49 cents; 200 deniers, 52 cents; 150 eae 55 cents; 125 deniers, 


en 
66 cents; 100 deniers, 73 cents; 75 deniers, 85 cents; and 50 deniers, $1.05. 
In 1939 ‘about 50 percent of the domestic cutput of Pte yern (all processes) con— 
sisted of 150 denier yarns; \ 18 percent, 100 deniers; . 15 percent, 75 deniers; 


13 percent, 200 and 300 deniers combined; end 2 percent, 120-125 deniers. In 
order for imported singie yarns to compete with aomestic yarns at these prices 

over a minimam specific duty of 45 cents a boa it would be necessary for foreign 
suppliers to accept prices ranging from about 4 cents 4 pound for 300 deniers to 
about 60 cents for 50 denier yarns. Cbviously, the minimum specific duty virtually 
precludes any imports except of yarns in the extremely fine size range (50 deniers 
and finer) and specialties cuch as dyed yarns, Schiffli twists, and certain types 

of thrown yarns having less than 20 turns twist per inch, which are not subject to 
the additional differential duty, 


If a duty reduction of 50 percent ee be made, the minimum snecifie duty 
would aoe ate to apply to imports of ail single yarns ‘finer than -150 deniers 
except those valued over 90 cents a pound. It would likewise apply to imports of 
all single yarns not finer than 150 deniers, except those valued over $1.00 a 
pound. Should foreign values be higher than these amounts, the basic ad valorem 
duties of 225 percent or 25 percent ‘woula be applied, depending on the size cate- 
gory in Wien the yarns are classified. As nearly all reyon yarns except special— 
ties are valued in foreign countries at less than 90 cents = pound under normal 
conditions of exchange, the buik of the imports would probably be subject to the 
Specific minimum of 225 cents a pound. 


In order for ee rayon yarns to sell in the United States, over a mini- 
mam duty of 22% cents a pound, at prices subste wntially equal to the present prices 
of domestic yarns of comparable size, the fine yarns such as 125, 100, 75, ane ana 
50 deniers would have to have a foreign value ranging, according to denier, from 
40 to 80 cents a pound. At these foreign values, the specific minimum duty of 
22% cents a pound would be equivalent to 28 percent ad valorem on the extremely 
fine 50 denier yarn and would rise progressively to 55 percent for 125 denier yarn. 


Similarly, the foreign values of imported yarns in the medium snd coarse size 
category would have to range from 24 cents for 300 denier yarn to 30 cents for 
150 denier yarn. The minimum specific duty on this size group would then be 


equivalent to from 95 percent ad valorem on 300 denier yar to 75 percent on 


150 denier yarn. These prices are undoubtedly below the actual eae ete revelry 
ing level of prices abroad. 
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RAYON FILAMENT YARNS-——Continued 


of imports ; Joris 
Germany will cease to be a source fnasmuch as the Allied Powers are giving no ay NS, 
encouregement to the rehebi \itabinn of the rayon yarn industry in occupied coun— ~ re 
tries beyond that necessary to maintain their ow domestic requirements. The Aa 
production of surplus rayon yern for export is not likely to be permitted by rea- — vie 


son of the fact that. the vey industry consumes large quantities of coal and by ‘ 
the further fact thet it can be readily converted to the manufacture of war poten- © 
tials such as essential nestled chemicals, tire cord for co ombat vehicles and 


other military goods. Plens, on the other hand, are being made to reactivate 
cotton manufacturing in these countries as a ues industry adapted for a est 
normai nonmilitary economy. The limitation of rayon production to the minimum — a 


domestic needs of the occupied countries may add surplus rayon machinery to the 

Allies! reparations account. Reparation claims for rayon equipment would have > 

the effect of increasing the capacity of the rayon industry in France, Russia, and 

’ the United Kingdom. In such 2 case, competition of rayon yarn from these coun— 

tries in the domestic market might be strengthened.-: In all probability, 

the United Kingdom alone will be in a position in the near future to resume 

exports to this country. However, as British rayon is generally higher in price 

than domestic rayon, the United Kingdom may be at a competitive disadvantage on 

the American market, ‘except, perhaps, in the sale of fine-size yarms which may be 

in short supply here. % 


Ke 


and high-twist (thrown) 





In the menufecture of full~fashioned hosiery end certain classes of woven 
fabrics such as Dnt hone. georgettes, voiles, crepes, romaines, you and other 
specialties, rayon yarn must be advenced from its originel form as purchased in 
order to produce the effect desired in the intended constructions and to enhance 
its strength for knitting and weaving operations. These additional processes 
(covered by the term "converting") involve mainly doubling and twisting (throwing). 
Doubling is the operation of twisting two or more singles together into a ply yarn 
or of twisting a number of ends of ply yarn into a cable yarn. Throwing is the 
- process of imparting further twist to yarns either in the single or plied condi- 
tion, Most thrown rayon yerns are singles except certain fancy combination yarns. 
made by plying acetate yarns with high--twisted viscose yarns. Some thrown yarns 
such as warp twists, hosiery trams, Schiffli twists and some low-twist voile yarns 
contain less than 20 turns. twist per inch. The bulk of the voile yarns and all 
crepe yarns and novelty combination yerns, however, contain more than this number . 
of turns. 


The operations of doubling and twisting are: performed largely by integrated 
weaving and knitting milis cmverting yarns for their own use, and to a lesser 
extent by commission throwsters, and by Sain and dealers engaging contractors. 


The total domestic production of plied 2 and thrown rayon yarn amounted in 

1939 to over 71 mnillicn pounds of which 72 percent was processed by textile mills 
for their own consumption, and 21 percent by commission throwsters. Thrown yarns 
made for sale were only 7 percent of the total and amounted to 5,242,000 pounds, 
valued at $3,811,000. The everage value of the "sale" yarns thrown in that year 
was 73 cents a pound as compared with an average value of 56 cents a’ pound for 
the yarns made by the primary rayon producers. Thus, the differential’ for the — ‘ 
doubling end throwing operations averaged 17 cents a pound, but the charges for Ra 
converting may range from 15 cents to more than 50 cents a pound, depending on the © Me 
denier of the yarn, the number of tums twist, and the form of put—up. ae 
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PAYOR FILAMENT YARNS-—Continued 


Imports of ply yarns (heaving less than 20 turns twist per inch) amounted to 
502,000 pounds at their peak in 1927. The maximim under the Tariff Act of 1930 
was 38,000 pounds in 1931 (lergely from Italy); in the subsequent decade they 
averaged less than 6,000 pounds annually and were supplied mainly by Germany and 
Switzerland. 


The Tariff Act of 1930 provides a cifferential of 5 percent ad valerem for 
the aaditional conversion operations appliec to ply yarns. Actually, the protec-— 
tion afforded by this differential is considerably less than the conversion cost. 
Inasmuch as the minimum rate is exactly the same for ply yarns as for singles, 
the increment for the plying process is eliminated altogether when the price of 
plied yarn is suificiently low to make the minimum specific duty apply. It 
becomes effective on ply yarns of 150 denier or over having oa foreign velue not 
exceeding 90 cents a pound and on ply yarns finer than 150 deniers having a for- 
eign value not over 82 certs a pound. Under the act of 1930 imports of ply yarns 
have averaged about 64 cents a pound in foreign value. About 83 percent of the 
imports of ply yearns during the thirties were dutieble at the minimum specific 
rate. Under & maximum reduction of the basic duty on ply yarns to £5 percent and 
275 percent ad valorem (depending on size category), the. bulk of the imports would 
probably continue to be dutiable at the minimum specific rate (if reduced to 225 
cents a pound). 


imports of thrown yarns having more ‘then 20 turns twist perinch are almost 


wholly from France and usually amount to less than 1,000 pounds a year. Thrown 


yarns take a compound duty consisting of the basic ed valorem rates (45, 50 or 
55 percent) and a specific differential of 45 cents a pound for the additional 
conversion operation. The minimum specific rate of 90 cents a pound has seldom 
been applied inasmuch as the imports in most years have-averaged over $1.25 a 
pound. As most weavers anc knitters in this country prefer to throw their ow 
yarns or to have them thrown on contract according to their own specifications, 
imports of thrown varn (whether of silk or-rayon) are usually negligible. 
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RAYON FILAMENT YARNS—-Continued 


Rayon filament yams: United States imports 
with principal 














Kind mes Principal sources 
Yarns having not over 20 turns twist : S: 
per inch: . ‘ : 
Singles, weighing wy ete : : Ue ee 
150. deniers or more -—----—----—--: $39,150 : NETHERLANDS, $36,045; UNITED 
cs ; KINGDOM, $<,857 
Less than 150 deniers-- : : 
120 deniers ----------~-- rs : 725 : Italy, $646; UNITED KINGDOM, 
ioe "3 none; NETHERLANDS, none 
100 deniers awe eee ttt 5890 -s Etedy, @t0. 2975" WR Teen Eon oa 
; : #%3,156; UNITED KINGDOM, none 
75 deniers -------—--------------! 131 : NETHERLANDS, 6131 / 
Other ----------------—--— —: 732 : Italy, $646; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: ; none; NETHERLANDS, nore 
Plied, weighing-- : $ fi 
150 deniers or more —--—---—----~-—-; 8 en 
Less than 150 deniers —------—-:__ 2,763 : Italy, $2,613; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : none; NETHERLANDS, none 
Yarns naving over 20 turns twist per: : 
inch: 3 ; 
IZLes, weighing—— : : 
150 deniers or more -—----——-—---—-—--: 15 : France, $15 
Less than 150 deniers ~---- ~---———-; rae . 
Plied, weighing——_ 2 : 
150 deniers or more aaa - 3 
Less than 150 deniers -----—---- ——— § 27.3 France, Sea/ 
é : 


1/ Per length of 450 meters. : 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Compensatory Duties on Rayon Yarn Manufactures 


In seven peragraphs of the rayon schedule, 


ryt. 





for consumption, by Kinds, 
sources, 1939 


covering munufectures of rayon 


yarn (paragrephs 1306-1312, inclusive), there are compound rates of duty, the 


specific eiements of which are intended to be compensatory for the duty on rayon 

svecific rate is fixed at 45 cents a pound. 
the 45~—cent specific rate 
the trade agreement with France, effective June 1936, to 25 cents 
of the utilization of other fibers in conjunction with rayon yarn 
tion of the pile fabrics dutiable under thie paragreph. 
price of rayon yarn has fallen greatly s 
1930, the specific part of the duty on rayon mani 
able margin of protection in addition to 
The average difference between the price 


yarn. In six of these paragraphs, the 
In paregraph 1307 (rayon pile fabrics), 


than that bssed on actual imports. 


utactures now 


thet provided by the 
of the yarn in the United States and 
abroad in 1939 was in the neighborhced of 20 cents a pound. 


was reduced, in 
in recognition 
in the construc- 
TInasmich as the domestic 
ince the enactment of the Tariff Act of 
supplies a consider— 


ad valorem duty. 


The specific portion 
of the compound duty tends to confine the imports to relatively high-priced goods; 
if goods of grades corresponding tc the bulk of the domestic production were 

imported, the ad valorem equivalent of the compound duty 


would be materially higher. 
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Par. No. 1302 


CELLULOSE ACETATE) BELGIUM 
OL} end. spur rayon varn (par. 1303)) 






we ! RAYON f TASTE (Ry CEPT es 
(See divest on rayon filament yarn (par. 1 


Stat. import class (1939): 3805.0 


- 


United States production, exports, end impor tS, 1937-39 end 1943 






+ “Pomestic t 
exports 


‘Imports for consumption from— 









Unites 
Kingdom 
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Ala plu otal eb ie cart 
| BELGIUM pietherlands Japan 


Year |Praducti. 
| | countries | 


tan somites 
ae 


Quentity (1,000 pounds) 














ee : Pee te” | he ANG Paid fy) 
Be ee | Pe ef 29083 | 508 | 3d | bee ae 
" 1938: | & 2 MOOT ae B42. | 30 Rage hoi inh ee oct 75 
1939 122600 tee ea | ViGIe 1. 856, | 459 | Og 
1943 2/ 15,000 ae 3/ 592. | EEA cat i i 
: i : Value (1,000 dollars) : 
"ih fs. 5 2 ¥ i j ie i: iF 
Con ii | yy foes | ee ee Pe 
PhS ie Re ts aaa ; Boj MS & | 30 fee 
Be 909. ges | ee eee | 4 56h ees Ls 
Ree 9.9023 nea. ae | af 68 | ce oe ty, . 
ae : 
her - 1/ Rayon producers! waste only; date not available for output of textile mill 
R ‘waste of rayon (see text). 2/ Estimated 3/ All from Cenada, 
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7, 


‘Commerce (except 2s 


 Sotrcee: Official statistics oi the U.S. Department o 
noted), Naat 








f : 
item United States tyriff - ” Proposed 
: | | negotiating 
’ ROR NOL) 0) dS: MG Eis Jee -eDun try 
: 1936 rote a hes ‘i 
age Westie) a Percent od valorem ! 
Pari pues. 
Rayon waste..(except cellulose \ ; f 
acetete) ———---—----—-------—_ 10 Beice ae BELG TUN 
yamant Pa 
The rayon waste provided for wider paragraph 1301 consists mninly of dama oa 
filaments (without taist) and imperfect yurns Gisemrded in plants producing ra 
oo) yarn and staple Tiber by the Wgukesaey onc. cupremicnium processes. Such waste is 
'* known ss “producers! waste." Also inciuded are snarled and short lengths of 
*  Treyon yearn incident to the operations of winding, throwing, knitting, weaving, 
and dyeing in texvils mills. Excluded are used rags and clips of rayon which 
are dutiable at tes percent «ud valorem under paragraph 1555 of the Tariff Act of 


1930 as modified under ‘the trade. sgreement with the United Kingdom. 


x ; Rayon waste is ase for the most ai as % blending medium witn wool 
_)Yeduce costs and to cbtuin novelty effects in style goods. Raye hinuanen © 
“Waste is processed into spinnsble fibers by cérding and combing; xtile mill 


 thresi weete of Tayon, However, because, ofits genersily herd ee requires 
* pgparnetting vnefore being reworked, After being reduced na ® fibrous stete, rayon 













. prscucers! waste is blenced with wool in the spinning of yarns on the woolen, 
>.) Worsvtec, or spun silk systems. Textile oy threr.d waste, of reyon, on the other 


hend, after garnehting;) is’ suitable only for biending sts wool and other fibers 
- din yarns spun on the woolen system. Highly ‘creped thread waste, which does not 
- garnett satisfactorily, is used iargely for journal box packing ond as stuffing 
| materiel in the manufacture of mattresses, dolls, indoor baseballs, snd other 
Sain cont 
ay oh . 





RAYON WASTE. (aye RP ELLY OSE ACPTATE Lc ontanued AN 


The domestic output of rayon producers! iyi amounts to between 4 and 5. 
percent of the totai volume of pare and staple fiber made outside the acetate 
branch of the rayon industry. The production of “textile mill thread waste of 
ae types usable for garnetting into spinnable fiber is estimated at less than 

3 percent of the total annual consumption of neonacetate rayon yarn for textile 
ee cee and in the period E94 ebed amounted propeyiy. to between 5 and 10 million © 
pounds per year. 


re} 


Consumption of rayon waste fluctuates with (1) the activity in the wool 
manufacturing industry, (2) style trends, (3) the level of raw wool prices, and 
(4) the relation of the price of rayon waste to that of other wool blending 
materials such as rayon staple fiber, wool noils, wocl waste, reprocessed wool 
waste, cotton as es Yen GAA D ES oe Sider 


~ 


Imports, which consist meaty of rayon producers' waste, averaged 3,660,000 
pourids under the Tariff Act of 1922. and about 2,000,000 pounds annually during 
1931~35. The rise in wool prices caused imports of rayon waste to increase to 
9,475,000 pounds in 1936 and to a peak of 13,353,000 pounds in 1937, but in the 
next 2 years, when wool prices receded, imports of waste were at a mach lower’ 
level. 

The source of imports has been variable. © The principal supplies have 
characteristically been-received from countries where rayon production was under— 
going rapid expansion, and where for that reason a relatively lerge proportion of 
off-grade material was obtained. Germany was the chief source in 1931 and 1932, 
Italy in 1933, and Jepan from 1934 to 1938. The exports from Japan contracted 
sharply in 1938, and that country was superseded in the following year by Belgium 
and the Netherlands as principal suppliers. : 


With high wool prices and a high level of activity in the nanufacture of 

' woolen and worsted goods, as seems likely, United States consump tion of rayon 
producers! waste in the early postwar years will in all probability exceed that 
OD 71939. Imports will probably be small, however, because foreign countries 
will have little or no rayon waste in excess of their current needs, 





eee TOTS SRE Tree ery? Bee er Ce, ae eT ATR Bey 
3 ‘ } Par. No. £302 
| BELGIUM 
1A, FRANCE 
RAYON NOILS; GARNETTED OX CARDED HAYON; AND RAYON SLIVER, TOPS, AND ROVING 


stat. import classes (1939): 3805.1, ZOO 5 a5. ONG (5510.1 


United States s production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption ate hae 
| Switzer- | | United 
land Kingdom 
















‘ 
£ 


Domestic ee 
¥ fo ALL | ppeorun 
countries 



















y iat quantity (pounds) _ 
Ghee Red ei aaeon Pit 57 | 19,959 | Add 
ae avail~, | 5f a7, 106 be Aa en ; 
#939 ed | 47, 490 | 42,707 : 
1943 i ot 





1/ Incluces Austria beginning 1938. : . 
2/ Knowm to de many times larger than imports (see text).. 
3/ Probably small. 

Al, Includes 19,380 pounds valued oy $3,029 imported from HaDRR 

bY; Inciudes 336 pounds valued at $162 imported from FRANCE. No imports from 


FRANCE, 1937- 38. 





source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
item. United States tariif Proposed 
ae negotiating 
ROGLOL PODS hi Ua RGM Ss OUR) Ae baa 
1930 rate 
Pear sue 
Noils of rayon or other synthetic 
textile ---~---—-—--~——~--—~~--- 25% ad 25% ad . BELGIUM 
, val. -val. 
tarnetted or carded rayon ot Minty 
other synthetic textile ---~--~--- LOf per 10¢ per do. 
LD ork: Lies - 
25% ad 25% ad 
_ val. val. 
Sliver, tops, and roving, of 
rayon or other synthetic textile . 10¢ per 10¢ per a ) FRANCE 
| eb yh LC 
30% ad 30% ad 
val. Weta 
Note.- There were no imports of garnetted or carded rayon in 1939. The com- 


pound duty on imports of sliver, tops, and roving of rayon in 1939 was equivalent 
to 54 percent ad valorem or to 22 cents a pound. 


Comment 


Noils are fibers of less than required length removed in the worsted combing 
process. Noilage is obtained in the combing of both rayon staple fiber and rayon 
waste, but only from the waste is the quantity considerable. Essentially a by- 
product too short for further use in worsted spinning, rayon pore are, purchased 
by woolen mills for blending with wool or wool noils. 
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RAYON NOILS; GARNETTED OR CARDED RAYON; AND RAYON SLIVER, TOPS, AND ROVING—Con. 


Garnetted rayon consists of a soft tissue~-thin lep of broken, short-length 
fibers obtained by processing hard-twisted producers! and converters' thread 
waste, febric ends, tailors' elippings, rags, and old garments. Woolen yarn 
spinners use garnetted rayon waste ag a cheapening. agent to blend. with wool and 
other fiber stock for the production of low-grade woolen yarns designed for 
inexpensive suitings, mackinaw cloth, overecating, end blanketing fabrics, 


Carded rayon is composed of a thin,-clean, tissue-like web of fibers ob- 
tained as the result of opening up, separating, blending, and straightening out 
short-Length rayon fibers by the action of ‘the revolving wire-covered cylinders 
of the card. Nearly all of the short-length rayon which has been processed on 
any of the various types of carding machines is directly condensed and drawn off 
the card in the form of a continuous strand of fibers loosely compressed. together 
without twist, known as sliver. Rayon sliver from cotton or worsted cards must 
undergo a number of additional processes before being in 4 condition to spin, 
whereas rayon sliver from woolen cards is ready for spinning into yarn without 
further. processing. © -Rayon-sliver is rarely sold as such but is utilized in the 
producing mill in tne continuous sequence of operations leading up to the pro- 
duction of spun-rayon or mixture yarns, ve 


Rayon tops are combed sliver from which the shorter fibers (noils) have been © 
removed by the worsted combing process. . The sequence.of operations in the manu-— 
facture of rayon tops is substantially the same as for wool tops, and the equip— 
ment used is the same except for minor adjustments necessitated by the special 
properties of the rayon fiber. Rayon tops are used principally for blending 
with cotton or wool in the production of mixture yarns. 


In most textile spinning systems, sliver is converted into roving by the 
insertion of a small amount of twist, and roving is converted into yarn by the 
insertion of the full amount of twist required. In woolen manufecturing, how- 
ever, the card sliver goes direct to the spinning frame and for this reason is 
usually known by the misleading term "roving". Very little roving of any kind 
enters into commercial transactions. 


Of the noils obtained in processing open rayon waste and staple fiber into 
tops in 1937, the last year for which such data are available, 504,000 pounds 
were made on commission, 266,000 pounds fer sale, end 141,000 pounds for con- 
sumption within the producing milis. 


Garnetted rayon is produced for sale by wool shoddy manufacturers who con- 
duct a specialized business in the reclaiming of fiber from textile wastes and 
rags of all kinds. Woolen yarn manufacturers 45 a rule purchase garnetted 
wastes or have the garnetting performed on commission as. garnetting machines are 
not only an expensive investment but ponderous and space—-consuming. Garnetted 
rayon production statistics are not availebie, but it is estimated that from 20 
to 25 million pounds of rayon stock were available for processing into spinnable 
fiber for woolen mills in 1945, 


No data are availabie for the production of carded rayon, sliver, and roving 
made from short-length reyon fiber as these semiprocessed articles are generally 
utilized in the mills where produced and seldom enter trade channels. 


The production of reyon tops (combed sliver) has become a specialty. A 
large part of the business is conducted by commission top-makers concentrated in 
tne vicinity of Boston, who comb for the account of worsted yarn spinners, or for 
top dealers who provide them with the material to be combed. Rayon tops are 
also made by large combers in the Philadelphia area who process their own fibers 
and sell the finisned tops. . In.1937, the first year for which production data 
are available, rayon tops nade on commission amounted to 6,082,000 pounds; the 
production for sale amounted to 700,000 pounds, while that for’ the use of the 
mills in which it was prodused amounted to 4,235,000 pounds. The figures for 
1939 were 3,726,000 pounds, 348,000 pounds, and &60,000 pounds, respectively. 
Preliminary consumption statistics for 1945 indicate a totel rayon top production 
of about 54 million pounds in that year, \ ' 


\ 
\ 
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RAYON NOILS; GARNETTED OR CARDED RAYON; AND RAYON SLIVER, TOPS, AND ROVING-—Con. 


United States imports of rayon noils reached a maximum of 239,000 pounds 
valued at 431,000 in 1936, decreased substantially in the years 1937-40, and 
ceased in 1941. Garnetted and carded rayon were first recorded separately in 
import statistics in June 1930. Since tnat time, however, there have been no 


imports of these articles. Imports under the classification "sliver, tops, and 


roving of rayon" have consisted almost wholly of tops, and have exceeded 10,000 
pounds in only one year (1935) since 1930, Total imports under the classifica- 
tions here considered for the decade 1931-40 amounted to 636,000 pounds. Of 
this totel Germany supplied 53 percent, the United Kingdom 18 percent, and 
Beigium 1] percent. 


The specific element (10 cents per. pound) in the compound duty in paragraph 
1502 on the semimanufactured rayon fibers wes in theory designed to compensate 
the domestic m.nufacturer for the increased price of imported staple fiber by 
reason of the duty on such fiber. When the compensatory duty of 10 cents a 
pound was being considered during the tariff legislation of 1930, it then bore 
a definite relationship to the proposed duty of 25 percent on staple fiber, but 
with the decline in the price of staple fiber in recent years the specific 
equivalent of the ad valorem rate (25 percent) on staple fiber has shown a cor- 
responding decrease and in the 5-year period 1937-A4l averaged a little less than 
5 cents a pound. The foreign value per pound of imported staple fiber averaged 
about 43 cents at the time of the ‘enactinent of the Tariff Act of 1930, but 
averaged only 19 cents for the period 1937-41, In the case, therefore, of semi- 
monufactured reyon processed from staple fiber, such as carded rayon, sliver, 
tops, end roving, the compensatory duty (10 cents per pound) now provides, under 
cnanged price relationships, more than the amount necessary to reimburse the 
manufacturer for the duty on the raw material. When these products are made 
from réyon waste (dutiable under paragraph 1302 at 10 percent ad valorem) the 
disparity in the compensatory duty is even larger. 


The compensatory duty of 10 cents 4 pound as applied to yarnetted rayon is 
also high when related to the actual duty on the material from which it can be 
made.  Garnetting is a process applied only to clips, rags, and herd-thread 
waste, which are considercbly lower in value and quality than the open reyon 
waste suitable for top making, The duty on imports of rayon rags and clips 
suitable only for garnetting, which was reduced in 1939 from 10 percent to 

= percent ad valorem under the trade agreement with the United Kingdon, 
averaged about one-half cent a pound in the period 1937-41. 


_ Rayon noils; — garnetted ‘or carded rayon; — 
“United States lie for consumption, by Kinds 
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| Imports for consumption from-— ish 
Prods Letiion ONT? rep TAS VA ee ia aes ia ee ee 
ae TRG DOW Ttalby , jerance | Japan. 
/ 2 
‘Source: Official statistics of the U.S. Departant of Commerae (except where 
noted). re mnt eat 
‘ 2ten Proposed 
negotieting 
bev of LOLS Hea gba “country: 
Paragraph 1302 
Filaments of rayon or other’ synthetic 
textile not excseding thirty inches ? 
in Jength; othur than waste, whether ie 
known ac Cui fiber; .stanle Tiber, or 
by any other mame ------- eee eee “5 
Note.— The specific equivelent of the duty on totel imrorts in 19°99 was 4.8 cent 
& found. in 
é : 
Comment 
‘Imports of reyon staple goa 
value of all imports under Schedule 
Rayon starle fiber consists of spinneble Tilaments. short steple, usually 
ranging in length from 1 to @ inches.9* Tt-is made by cut ce ie we a a 
rope-Like mass of many  bhoucends +0 -t 
twist. (See Par. 1301,) ~ Rayon ti 
trocessing on any system of yam 3} 
staple fiber is ‘consumed ty the co’ pauls 
"spun-rayon yarn" (see Par. 1203). Tesis eleo blended ye bh cotton, wool, combed, 
wegte silk, or other textile fibers for the manufacture of. novel ty: yarns .,, Yarns 
) spun wholly or partly from starle fiber are aged in the wanufecture af see 
| fabrics, handkerchief ¢loth, ‘nit uae upholstery. end.drapery fabrics, 
tablécioths, carpets, and other articles for house furnishing, 
“4 , 2 : , ee Ci 
‘ z y a 











RAYON STA PLE EIBER GGs Siaeer Ra SG fukn 


Starle fiber is 2 benipiicar tured y new. product, the manufacture of which began 


commercially in the late twenties, It is made from 4 cellulose solution sub- | 

stantially identical with thet rrerared for rayon yarn. implified techniques | as 
and sreciéil devices are, horever, employed in the ex arenes ollection and ae 
treatment of the filaments intended for cutting into starle aes The cost | ie 


of producing starle fiber by the viscose process (which accounts for 74 to 30 
Saban of the domestic ey ts less than that of viscose rayon yarn. Lower 
costs result from (1) less rigid requiroments for cuality control, (2) the high- 
speed extrusion of the filaments through very large spinneret nozzles each having 
ney thousand arertures, (3) the collection of the extruded filaments in bulk 
rom 4 baitery of spinnerets rather than from the individual spinneret as in the 
CAs age réyon yearn, and (4). the elimina tion of winding, twieting, sorting, gred- 
Ae and, cackaging operations. - . | 


F 


World production of rnyon stuple fiber (estimated) ee 2d from about 6 


million poumds in 1930 to 1,147 million pounds in eee end to 1,563 million pound 
at its maximum in 1941. The world output excecded that of rayon-yarn in the 5- 
year period 1940-44. Germany; Italy, and Japan’ were ‘the main producers in the 


eee period, heving begun intensive production in the middle thirties to lessen 
their dépendence on foreign sources for cotton and wool. These countries usually pro- 
duce much more rayon staple fiber than rayon yarn. The maximum output of staple 
fiber (Zcllwolle) attained im Germany was 705 million pounds in 1942; in Itely, 
292 million pounds in 1941; and in Japan 327 million pounds in 1938. This com- 
pares with cn estimated production in 1945 in Germany of 200 million, pounds; in. 
Italy of 3 million pounds; and in Japan cf 22 million pomds. These three coun- 
tries accounted for nearly 90 percent of the world output in 1939 but the propor— 
tion declined to 38 percent in 1945. Producticn in the United Kingdom was about | 
60 million pounds in 1939, declined somewhat in the next few years, and in 1945 
amounted to 55 million pounds. 

The United States, which ranked fifth as a producer and Be ou for less 
than 5 vercent of the total world cutput of st: yple fiber in 1939, has advanced to 


second place and in 1945 preduced 28 percent of the world total. The domestic out- 
put increased from less thon 5 millicn pounds in 1935 to moré than 50 million pounds 
in 1939; ‘by 1944 it reached 169 million pounds Production remiined stationary 


in: 1925 inasmuch as a-substantial portion of rhe staple-fiber capucity of the | 
largest producer was then converted under Government directives to the manufa eture 
of high-tenacity rayon yarn required for tire cord and other military uses. The 
increased raw material roquiroments for the rayon yarn industry, ue from me 
huge expansion of its tire yarn facilitics, were an additional factor which re 
tarded the erowth of staple fiber production during 1945. ctonte fiber consti- 
tutes (in weicht) between 20 and 25 percent of the aggregate cutout of the domestic 
rayon industry. Four companies primarily engaged in making rayon yearn account for 
the entire outeut of staple fiber, eight plants employing between eee and 2,500 
workers being usec for this purpose. 


Tmports of rayon stufgle fiber averaged 42 ve ata of the eed United States 
supply from 1930 to. 1935. tn the fullowing four year s when both imports ‘and 
rroduction increased over ten- fold, nearly half of the “eSnaauic consumption was 
surplied oy imports. At their reak in 1939, imrorts smounted to over 47 million 
pounds but Gcclined by 1941 to le ia rounds or slightly less than 10 percent 
of the domestic consumption. After April 194e, the hicalainh di imports consisted , 
wholly of stocks withdrawn from honded WareCnouses e Imports in years earlier fis 
than 1935 came principally from Germany end Tialy; during 1935-37 from Japan, a 
and during 1938-41 from the United Kingdom. Imcorts from Japan, which averaged ~ a: 


about 16 cents rer round (foreign valué), consisted mainly of low-quality staple a 
fiber in sizes and lengths suitable for the woolen and worsted industry; this \ 


material therefore offered only indirect competition with the domestic output, eae 
the bulk of which, because of its high quality, was used by the cotton industry. Me 
Imports from the United Kingdom consisted of staple fiber transférred by the 
Leading British r2 ae producer to the account of a United Stetes rayon company 
(at that time its subsidiary) whose capacity then was inadequate for the growing 
domestic demand. 
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VAYON STAPLE FIBER--Continued 


Exports of staple fiber, not separately recorded, ere believed to have been . 
negligible prior to 1943. In 1944 rroducers were required by the WPB to set 
aside 4 percent of their outrut for export under rriority ratings to South 
American ccuntrics having spinning facilities. It is nt likely that exports 
to these markets will be maintained after Great Britain and other large foreign 


producers are again in.a position to export. 


A large expansion of the domestic consumetion of rayon ce oe is fore- 
seen in the ees eas rostwar period (say, the first half of the 1950 decade). 
The price stability of staple fiber is one of the main fectors MONEE to 
the growth in its use. The price cf staple fiber has rcmained steadily at 24-25 
cents a round since 1938. The frice of raw cotton advanced from arrroximately 
9 cents a found in 1938 to over 30 cents in 194635 and domestic raw wool advanced 


1a) 


from 69 cents to 99 cents (CesC se welling price). As staple fiver requires no 
cleening operations anc has nn extremely low w.ste ratio in processing, its price 


on the basis: of Eales fiber is now considerably bolow the price of raw eutton. 


At the present time the demand in this country for staple fiber exceeds the 
aveilable sutriy. If cotton and, wool ¢rices remain high and textile mill activ— 
ity is maintained at its rresent high level, starle £ fill continue to be in 
short supply until an increase in ¢roductive capacity is effected. Current plans 
for plant ‘erpension; 1t carried out, coe bring the caracity of the domestic rayon 
staple dibcr jadustry to about 300: million pounds within two or three years. , 
Derending on rer capita income and the svreveiling rute of duty, the domestic plant 
caracity may within a decade be raised t: 500 million rounds. 


ts 


aah during the first 5 months of 1946 amounted to nearly 10 million pounds 
valued at almost 3 million ao lehd. ae the revival of the trade in December 
19255 as has been the mein source of staple fiber imports. The United Kingdom 
will continue to be an important supplier, but its exports to the United States are 
not likely to be so large as before the var in view of the an! icipated increasevin 
demand from Empire areas and the probable expansion in the United Kingdem of con- 
sumpticn of staple fiber for manufacture of spun rayon fabrics for domestic needs 


and exports. 
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Bee ky! SPUN RAYON 
ae key (See digests on reyon waste and rayon-sterle fiber Cae, L302) 
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jy estat. import classes (1939): 3812.0 and 3812.1 
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lea United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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1938 + Taw ri Tile fing 4,120 25 £00 | 3,395 
1939 - Y33 357 SPORE id oBeal te 4 377008 7195 Ba cu id = 
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Value (dollars) 
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1937 | 79,296, Bul. nea. 
1938 =|. rs sae 
1939 -445,250,272| nua. 
1943 = Neda 508 ,135 
| DE SaaS, WS.) Ravi ERE ANE aR ea AINE Ce ROO a AOR ETN RS ; 
i1/ Includes Austria. in 1938. 
2f Includes a yi eal: ina rayon end spurierayon mixtures made for sale and for own use¢ 
by plants using cotton and spun-sillk Spinning systems. 
3/ =Imported from Conada. 
: é CAS See 2s value of yarns made by plants for ow usc, estimated st $6,617,000 
in 1937 and at 4 $38,797,000 in 1939. 
aes ofr eet statistics of the U. 
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Par. 1303 
Spun rayon yarn: 
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—-. Note.-— The ad valorem equivalent o ue compound tnte on ‘single yarns w.s 76 
y percent in 1939; and thet on plied ya was 70 percent. 
i 
Bit se . Cormnont 
‘ 
er) : 


Spun-rayon yarn (as ‘distinguished from continucus filament ravon Warn, an 

“par. 1301) is made -frot puyon-stays is Pinus ~ om fra ray nove te ane goes anto + 
fabrics simuleting linen, cotton, or ool, mither then )fabrics simulating silk’ con- 
Rvacticne, Yarns spun wholly of strpis fiber are vraduced mainly inthe eotton 
‘industry, which has converted to that curpese considernbles equipment formerly used. 
» in spinning cotton. The buik/of the production is in integrated mills which spin 
_ the yarn for their owm weaving departmonts. Yarns made for sale constituted less 
on wthen 15 percent of the total output of spun-rayon yarms in 1939. 
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: imports of spun rayon yarn at their maximum in 1929. amomted to 384,000 pounds 
walued at $251,000; the duty on total imports in that year was equivalent to si 
percent ad vilorem. Imports of spun-rayon yarn under the Tariff Act of 1930 } 
been small, partly as a result of, the higher duty Cheat velent in percent ad ies 
to 59 in 1934 end 92 in 1938) upon imports in this form. This compares with 25 rer 
ory en valorem upon imports of rseyon stiple fiber, from which the bulk of the yarn 
Other factors tending to limit imports are the narrowness ol the market. it 
tthe yom is sold, and the relative] ereater efficiency of the United States 
; inn: “industry froin which ANG gomestic supplies of MATE hi yarn are 
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ath Production of rayon sewing thread for ind etrial purposes 
it - pounds valned at 33,000 dn 1937 to 104,000 pounds valued at $113,000 in 1939. 





‘ Par. No. 1304 
nee i Moet FRANCE 
aed 
RAYON TaRNS POR HANDWORK, AND RAYON SENVING THREAD 


Stet. imrort classes (1939): 3812.4, 3812.5 


nite ‘ g 
United States eroduction, exports, and aie ay 1937-39 and 1943 d 
| , - Imports for consumetion from--~ 
Year | Production Te pee 
. ExXPorTs | oy ee my eo 
be he All} prance Germany 1/4 S¥iteer- tely 
countries | land | 





l Quantity (sounds) 
















1 
1937 97,152 Moke 63,149 28 ,668 3,093 29,836 
1938 2/ Neibe Neds 5 874, 708 2,641 9909 515 
1929 |£/153,450 |, na. 3,387 666 a(3< |i. 1,485 oe 
1943 0,508 sy ; eeeyy - 


13 
1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Includes also handwork yarns of silk waich are not, seraretely recorded, 


. 


Gaal 
3/ Includes s ad of nylon and other synthetic fibers. 
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Par. 1304. ( 
Yarn of rayon or other synthetic tex 
tile rut up for handwork, and sewing 
thread of rayon or other synthetic 
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textile ——— ee ee emcee Game Se OSS 
ad vel.;. ad vale; 
min. min. 
L5¢ 45¢ 
Bere pers Ds FRANCE 
Note.- The duty on totel imports in 1739 was ecuivalent to 65 percent ad valorem. 


Comment ; 


Imports under paragraph 1304 consist almost wholly of yarns of rayon for 
handwork, put up in balls, rackets,and short—Length pee for retail sale Im- 


‘ports of rayon sewing thread have been negligible and at their maximum in "1938 


amounted to only 153 rounds. In most prewar years Germany was tne principal 
source of imrorts of rayon yarns for handwork, but in 1937 when they were at 
their creak, France was the principal source, 

Fe 7) 


The domestic production of rayon sewing threed for housenold use was attemrted 
but has been virtuelly sbandoned as it rroved inferior to silk, cotton and nylon 


‘for seaming and svitching. A small iaacunt of industr “jal sewing thread of rayon 


is made for use as covering thread to finish seams in underweer and other aprarel. 
increased from 25,000 
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RAYON YARNS FOR HANDWORK, AND RAYON SE™ING THREAD--Contimmed. _ ae 


Rayon embroidery flosses and other yarns for handwork have largely displaced 
silk bec ause of their price advantage and suitability for decorative effects. 
This commodity is manufactured by a small number of sewing thread comranies which 
also froduce similar handwork yarns of mercerized cotton end of silk. The é 
majority of these companies specialize in cotton and silk thread for industrial 
“use (pound goo@s) rather ee in "small" goods for the retail trade. Yarns for) 
hendwork, whether of ra on, cotton,-~silk or pens Are , therefore, only an insig- 
nifacant cart of their /totel eo 


Conseguent uron the decline in the vogue for art needlecraft in the’ home, ae 
the domestic procuction of rayon yarns’ for handwork declined-from 1,395,000 
pounds in 1929 to 76,000 rounds in 1933. A brief revival of the vogue caused 
croduction to rise to: At1J0Q0 pounds in 1935. but theroarter the trend was again 
downward. In 1929 the output of rayon embroidery flosscs and other yarns for 
consumrtion in the home {including some silk yarns not separately recorded) a 
amounted to about 50,000 rounds valued at &397,000 and constituted about onée-. : 
third of the total eee on of handwork yarns and sewing thread of rayon. Pro- 
duction has sucplied over 95 rercent of domestic consumption except in 1937, whe 
imrorts amounted to almost 40 percent of the total quantity consumed. 

g J 

Exports sot rayon ya rms “for hangar | exceeded imports until 193) From a 
maximum of 19,000 rounds ‘in 1928 they declined to less than 2 ,000 rounds in 1935. 
During the period 1936 to 1941, inclusive, | SE were not separately recorded; 
thereafter exports also included sewing thread of nylon and other synthetic 
fibers. : bey oe 
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Stat. import class (1939): 3815.0 


United States production, exports, end imports, 1937-29 and 1943 





































i EPOX tel Le consumption from-- 
Year Procuction exports France | Swdtgzer- | - aesteoee 
ae Pipe tien she! KINGDOM 
i937 ~-- | Not Not et LS OL 40 &, 863 3 oo 
Os pa A be | ip Vn} 5 , i) Q Nhs 
nee avail- aveil- 335308 sed 18,301 ee 
19 } io} able poses! a ble kf 
A ip rat sa : | i 
| 
‘1927 --- Not be ate 12? 44,981 | 390. | Lay GBd, | 3,158 
’ of ' , tay 
ee evalle), avail | 18, 645 | 8,774 | }, O81 og 
DS EEN eats yey, | eee | 38,030 11,532 4 168 Peers: 
hoya ce ase | al i eg Lh it 
af Relieved to be larger tran Ameor ts 2/ knorm to be very mall, it any. 
ah Includes 6,827 pounds valued ab‘ “4379 imported from Javan, und 4,898 pounds 
valued at 61,758 imported from Italy. 
} pource: Official stutictics of the U. S. Pevartment sf Commerce. 
item United Staves’ tari tt Proposed 
al) negotiating. 
£CU OF uy Es, . coun try 
1930 rate 
Par, °2305 
Rayon or other synthetic textile 
in bends or strips not excescding 
1 a4nch in width, suiteble for 
the manufacture of textiles --- 45% ad vol., 45% ad val., UNTTED KINGDOM 
4 aoe per lb. i A5¢e sper ib. 
min. ss 
Note.-— The duty on total imports in 1939 was equivelent to 87 percent ad valorem 
to 46 cents 2 pound. Most of the j impor ta entered at the specific minimum 
rate. 
: comment 
‘an Artificia iL straw wos desi gna ted in the Tariff Act of 1922. by the term “visca," 
‘SS end is provided Ton in mare raph 1305 of the 4ct of 1930 as "Rayon, or other: sy- 


»  bnetice textile in bands ae strips not excecding. 1 inch in width, suitable for the 
aie manufacture of textiles.! This Lotter denomin-tion further includes ribbon or 

yo strip cellophana, else ee knovm in the trade as cellulsse foil yarn and slit 
- cellulose film yearn. 


A The narrow ribbon-like bands-and strips which are dutinble under parasraph 

« 13505 are made from the same raw materials anc by the sane processes of manufacture 
oR as rayon yarn up to the point of -.extrusion of the chemical solution. For the pro- 
ig & duction. of visea, the solution is forced . throug i slit-like or L-shaped orifices 
fied verying from less than 1 st of an inch to 7/8 of an inch or more in width. Sbrin 
es, cellophane is cut from jophane sheets which are made by oxtruding the cellulose 
, solution through slots ex DML es aeross the breadth of the machine and set to 

> permit a gage or shoct thickness of from 0. 00088 to 0.0017 of an inch. The oner- 
pa ation of slitting cellophane into extromely narrow widths suitable fer the manu- 
Bos: factiire of textiles is not performed by the cellophane producers, as 1/2 inch 

Ne. _ widtn is the miniimmm sold by them. Narrower widths are slit either by the con- 


¥ | A P 
Neetoet Me suming Ree tive Vettes themselves or by sd-called "custom—slitters 
Bek ] | 
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RAYON BANDS OR STRIPS NOT EXCEEDING i IBCH DN 4 /TDTH-Cont tinued 


Visca is used in substantially the same way as straw, elther alone or in 
combination with hemp, hersehair, or other millinery materiois, for the production 
of hat braids. It is also uscd for crocheting bercts and caps, for knitting 
imitetion-straw fabrics, and for weaving millinery nllovers and drapery frbrics. 


Bands or strips slit from cellophane and other types of transparent sheets 
compete with artificial straw in the millincry trade. §1it cellophane is usec 
in the manufacture of various types of hat braids. Most pee is the type 
know as pedaline breid which is composed of a center core of abeca (Manila hemp) 
twisted around and covered with narrow bands of cellophane of usually less than 
one-half ot an inch in width. Narrow strips ond extremely fine threads of cello- 
phane are used for the embellishment of many tyves of novelty fabrics for apparel, 
curtains, draperies, upholsteries, pile Sees, and summer floor coverings. 


Since visca is made from the seme raw material and by the same chemical proc-~ 
esses as rayon yern, its production is intermittently undertaken as a minor sido- 
line in rayon yarn manufacturing plents. oceea rayon componics are interested, 
however, in its manufacture because it is essentially «a style article with a 
limited sphere a consumption and subject to changes in’ feshion and to short 
seasonal demand. Production of viscais not recorced in census reports, but it 
was never large and at its peak vrobebly did not oxceed $00,000 pounds. 

’ 

The bulk of the cellophane made in the United States is utilized for wrapping 
purposes. It is estimated that only about ale or 3 percent of the output is cut 
into narrow strips for eS creas and millinery manufacture. Production data are 
not available. 


Impor ts under paragraph 1305 have consisted almost wholly of visca, and have 
fluctuated from year to year depending on prevailing styles. They reached a 
maximum of 145,000 pounds in 1932, but following the abrupt curtailment of demand 
for visca in 1933 resulting from fashion changes and the expanded imports of 
competitive millincry materials, they decreased substentisily and have not 
amounted to as much as 50,000 pounds in any subsecuent year. 


No official statistics for United States exports of Visca and slit cellophane 
for textile use are available, but any ae gee of such articles which may have 
occurred have been very small. 


Consumption of visca is greatly dependent on fashion and on the duration of 
style cycles. Imports normilly supply a rather large fraction of consumption. 
Under these conditions, when visca millinery tnkes a hold on public faney, im- 
ports tend to increase more or less regardless of duty. 


zy 
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Par. No. 


26 FRANCE 


RAYON WOVEN FABRICS, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 


Stat. import classes (1939): .383.03,. 383.04 
United States croduction, exports, and imports, 1937-59 and 1943 








Imcorts for consumption from—- 








Year | Preduction patel 11 Gua t 
5 fit. arenes 1 AN ) Switzer- 
| | oaheenract Javan | FRANCE Italy pear 
, Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
A A ‘i $ 7 
1937 |2/ 204,496 | 2/ 3,674 aya GP Nw eo Be “16 | ai eee 
Hose ty Hee) ap ede Sb oie eee 5 123 25 
1939 |1/ 329,352]. 5,956 | 420 1 aaa ae Mie 70 21 
1943 neds 10,101 | ee a She Oh Se We 
. Value (1,000 dollars 
1937. |2/ 212,945 Be 15858 | 993 | 4022 1. 280 59 Gy 
£936 li nea, 2/ 4,546 | 671 toenail 1 Ge 161 5h 
nea’ | it 23 


1/ Partially estimated. 

2/ Includes a relatively small amount of knit fabrics not separately recorded in 
1937 and 1938. ! 

3/ Less than 500. 














«Source: Official stetistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 
Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
: negotiating 
Act of LOLS Ce country 
1930 rate L/ 
Baa 13001 sts) | aS 


Woven fabrics in the riece, wholly . 

or in chief value of rayon.or other . . 
synthetic textile, not srecially 
rrovided for: 


(Not Jacquard—figured =---~-.--—--— L5¢ per A5¢ per 
Loa and. ov kD. ane 

SO rena ia Wea Gee Steve ere oe 

er are val. Veh: FRANCE 
Jacguard—figured —--—-~---------—- A5¢ per Lo¢. per 
lb. and 1d. and 
70% ad 45% ad 

val. val. FRANCE 


i/ Trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 
Note.- The scecific rortion of the duties was intended as comrensatory for the 
sce note at’end of the digest on 


duty on rayon yarne (For discussion of this 


"Rayon filament yarns.") 


* Comment 


The compound duty on total imrorts in 1939 was equivalent 
to 85 rercent ad valorem or to 96 cents a round. 


United States troduction of fabrics, wholly or orcdominantly of rayon by 
weight, increased from 43 million founds in 1929 to 156 million in 1935 and to 


almost 330 million in 1939. 


in 1945 production was about 400 million pounds. 


ments. 


| | 


a . { 


During the war still furthcr increases occurred juntil 


Much of this material, however, 
wes manufactured for military rurroses and for lend-lease and other export require- 


The supply for civilian use, therefore, was curtailed considerably. 


er 


RAYON WOVEN FABRICS, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR-Continued 


Imports of rayon fabrics during the decade preceding the war were only a 
small fraction of 1. percent of rcroduction in the United States. 
193,000 rounds in 1931 to a record high of 1,041,000 pounds in 1937. Before 1936 
imports were supplicd princically by France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy at a 
foreign value averaging between {2 and ¢3 a pound, or substantially higher than 
that of domestic fabrics. The imports from Europe consisted mainly of fabrics 
distinguished for novelty of weave, finish, or design. From 1936 
two-thirds of the imports were from Japan at an average foreign value of about 
63 cents a pound. A considerable proportion of the imeorts from Jaren consisted 
of gray-woven fabrics for finishing and reexport with drawback in duty. (See 
table bclow showing imrorts by kinds in 1939.) 


They ranged from _ 


to 1939 almost 


In the years 1937-39 ennual exports averaged about Ls million pounds, valued 
at 5 million dollars. Cuba, the Philirnpine Islands, and Canada were the prin- 
cipal markets. During the war, exports increased to several times their former 


volume and consisted largely of srun-—reyon fabrics. 
Central American countries became important customers. 


México, Venezuela, and 
For the next few years 


exports will rrobably continue near or above their high wartime level. In the 
long term, however, exports will be affected by increased competition from European 
countries and rossibly Jarcan, which have lower manufacturing costs, and by the 
establishment and development of rayon weaving in countries which formerly were 


large importers of the fabrics. 


Rayon woven fabrics in the piece, n.s.p.f. (except pile): 


United States 


-imports for consumrtion, by kinds, with principal sources, 1939 








Kind i Total value f Principal sources 
Not Jacquard-figured -~---~--------- ¢ $459,040 3 Japan, $156,982; FRANCE, 
: ¢ $151,861 
Jacquard—figured —~------~--- +----3 11,228 3 Japan, $7,500; FRANCE, ¢25615 
Source: Official statistics of the U..&. Department of Commerce. eS 


RAYON PILE FABRICS (EXCEPT RIBBONS) AND — Par. No. 1.307 
ARTICLES MADE ‘THEREFROM ' FRANCE 


(See digest on rayon pile. i UR aa 1307) 


, Oe aT 
ye Sora ty 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3&3.11-.16 (6 classes), 383.31, 363.32 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 













Domestic 
exports 









Year; Production Ali 


countries 


Ogecho~ 


pelovakia 



























1937 - 110, 3&9 Lh, oLG iG 
Bae nauk 201,093 741 4,517 513 
1939 - ve 212,000]. 504,709]. 30,550 135523 12 2,806 2,016 7128 
1943 7 165 , 320 
, Value (dollars) 

1937--| 9,425,591 | 219,862 15,772 1,097 | m 

P0361 vr once, 302,718 | 32,x92 27 262 4 x eal 7&2 
1939 -2/5,704,000| 617,158 | 47 37,030 |. 8 2,460 Ward: 
La Nee — 350,949 | ~ eh - 





1/ Partially estimated. 
Source: Official statistics of tne U. 3, Department of Commerce, except as noted. 





Item United States” Tearerd Proposed 
: negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate L/ 
aie A toodl 
Par. 1307 
Pile fabrics, *** whether or not 
«the pile covers the entire sur- 
face, nea or in chief value 
of rayon or other synthetic tex- 
tile, and ell articles, finished 
or eraea cuen: made or cut from 
such pile fabrics: 
Pile wholly cut or wholly uncut ~ 45% per 25¢ per PRANCE i 
Lh. and lo. and 
) 60% ad 50% ad 
. : Vals val. 
Pile partly cut ------------ w~---- 45¢ per 25¢ per FRANCE 
Lojane LD, hand 
65% ac 50% ad 
val. val. 


2/ Trade agreement with Une effective June 1936. 

Note.- The duty of 45-cents per pound in the Tariff Act of 1930-as intended as 
compensatory for the duty on rayon yarn. Most rayon pile fabrics, however, con- 
tain a substantial proportion of cotton, and for these the correct compensatory 

‘rate is closer to 25 cents per pound as provided in the trade agreement with 
France. On total imports (except pile ribbons) the compound duty of 25 cents per 
pound and 50 percent ad valorem was equivelent in 1939 to 66 percent ad. valorem 
er to $1.02 2 pound. (For discussion of compensatory duties see note at. end of the 
Cigest on "Rayon filament varns," p. 11.) 


Ww 


Comment 


Pile fabrics differ from other woven fabrics in having their aurea Covered 
in whole or in part by short projecting ends or loops. Fabrics distinguished by 
a wholiy-cut pile have their entire surface covered with short, erect threads, the 
height of which is one-seventh of an inch oy less in velvets and over one-seventh 
Nias cn inch in plushes. Fabrics eae by a wholly-—uncut pile, have small 

: } 


Pe | ah te Keg ee 
4 th Os oene 


PA) 


PAYON PILE FABRICS (EXCEPT RIBBONS) xAND 
ARTICLES ALTE THER SEE ROM—Cont tinued 


ile are mainly 


loops extending over the surface. Those with a partly—cut 
¢ re worked out by a 


Jacquard-figured goods and other novelties wherein patterns 
combination of erect pile and loop pile. 


PS 


G 


J 


(2) 


The uses of pile fabrics vary focer aie to their et | Light weight velvets, 
plushes, and cheniiles a e mainly for apparel and headgear; heavy plushes, 
velours, friezces ‘and moquettes are principally for Avaoery upholstery, and other 
Be GSe Although some consist wholly of rayon, most of the fabrics 
here cons taered hove rayon oniy in the pile, the ground fabric being of cotton. 
The fiber of chief value in these rayon-and-cotton mixed fabrics is usually rayon, 
but under certain price conditions it may be cetton, in which case imports are 
dutiable as cotton pile fabrics in paragraph 909. Imports of fabrics with a rayon 
pile and silk back are ususliy in chief valne of silk and dutiable under paragraph 


3 L206. 


Sa! 


3 
decor 


Rayon pile fabrics are mide by mills which also weave pile fabri ics: of ‘other 
Ay £ 


fibers Velvet and plush looms are adapted for specific pile constructions within 
certain n eight end width ranges snd ean be utilized for various fibers or combina— 
tions of fibers depending on demand. Style und consumer purchasing power are the 
main factors dctermining demand. . ; 

Imports have been composed LAr B ely of fabrics which sold in the United States 
at much higher prices than simitar domestic fabrics. During the thirties approxi- 
mately $5 percent of the total aoa of 


imports were velvets with a wholly- 
cut pile. Specialties nah a} Whe y-cut pile were slightly over 5 percent of «the 
total imports or pias s issn imports of articies made from pile fabrics were 
negligible during the d& 


= 


2 
& 
Ou P: 


Total imports in 1929 of pile fabrics and articles made therefrom were in ex-— 
cess of 90,000 pounds, and were valued at more than £538,000. Fashion and in- 


come changes thereafter caused imports to decline sharply; at their minimum in 
ee they were 6,300 pounds valued at 22,000. The quantity imported remained 
approximately the same in 1936 and 1927 notwithstanding reduction of the duty by 
trade agreement. Although imports increased in the period immediately preceding 


Ra I 
tie war, they still were fer below the level of 1929 :-and 1930 and were insigni ifi- 
cant as compered with production and 


’ 


Rayon pile fabrics (except ribbons) and articles made therefrom: 
United States tmports for consumption, by kind, with 
principal sources, 1939 


~ 








MH RRA ae eam (debe 
; 2 VGULaGre be 


o 
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Principal sources 





Settebeabeneal 








lelvetss : 2 

Pile wholly cut or wholly uncut -: 443,401: FRANCE, $34,553; Mexico, $5)641 

Pile partly cut -~-------- -------: 1,081: FRANCE, $1,081 

Qther pile fabrics, including z 
chenilles: : 3 

Pile wholly cut or wholly uncut -: 2,188: FRANCE, ¢ 
j 15: FRANCE, $ 


¥ cut or wholly uncut -: L043 ae 4 3 
i OU ree ror races Sane 3 211: FRANCE, $1 


The partment of Commerce 





. . 439 Pars Now! k3OFe 
. 1 ; vy 
















FRANCE 
RAYON PILF RIBRONS 
Stat. import classes (1939) Deo oa ely agdet Ae 22 
§ ‘+ United States preduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Domestic consumption. from-— 
1 owi tzer— 
toes ene FRANCE | 7)” Japan 


Quantity (pounds) 


bo Not, AG ALI 1 15,985 > 5 1,276 
31,554 a 381 i 158 

\ 

} 


avail : 
a1 | 92 eA “ 


ahleb/ | ables 


{9 NO O -J 
{ 
| 
| 


KE BH fe 
~0 10 0 0 
i GI Wo LD 





Valine (dellars) 





eg =| Not | Not | Mtst02 | 45,593 - 746 
Ao ao) avail avail- 67, 846 pe | L es 
L939) = ables Si oe | 144,942 | 142,298 29 4S re 
1943 ——| rites | rpeieete: 274, | RTL ve x 





1/ Known to be lar oo then imports. 2/ Probably small 
Source: Official sta istics of the U. &. Department o: 


Iten United Stetes tariff Proposed 
: negotiating 
ROBOT ee AEA re ot country 
1930 rate 4/ 


Pee. 307 
Pile ribbons, whether or not the 
pile covers the entire surface 
wholly or in chief value of 
rayon or other synthetic tex- 


tile: 
Pile “holly cut or wholly un- 
CU meee nnn nnn ASA Tb. FRSA. Lb t+ FRANCS 
60% ad vals 50% 2d’ val. 
- Pile partly cut —--- meme ASA LD. + 254 Lb. +. ' FRANCE 





65% ad val. 50% ad vel. 
1/ Trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. Nees 
Note.- The specific portion of the duties was intended as compensatory for the 
duty on rayon yarn. (For discussion of this see note >t end of the digest on 
"Rayon filament yarns") « The reduction of the snecific duty to 25 cents per 
pound was in recognition of the utilization of pte fibers in conjunction with 
rayon in the construction of tne pile ribbons dutiabhe under this paragraph. 


The compound duty on total Lape bs in 1939 was ecuivelent te 62 vercent ad 
valorem or to 41.30 a pound. 


7 


Comment 


/ 

) sf Pile fabrics are aca bingutabes fram other fabrics by their surface, whith 
ae ie ee eovered in whole or in part by 9 series cf short ends or loops projecting 

| from the body of the cloth. These fabrics are known as "cut" or "loop" (uncut) 
eran eile, according as the loops have been cut or left as woven. Fabrics having 
ey a cut pile one-seventh of an inch on less in length sre classified as velvets, 
and most pile ribbons fall in this category. 

Sel? Tae TE ks ee ie ‘ 


i 





am ae AS se ; 
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RAYON PILE RIBPONS-—Continued 
Velvet ribbons are used for dress and millinery ¢ rimmings, beltines, hair 
ornaments, and other decorative accessories. Rayon, bate and cotton are 
employed interchangeably both fer the pile and the eround Papedie. . When rayon 
is used for the pile, the foundation cloth may be either wholly or in part of 
cotton, silk, or rayon.’ © The Tiber nesdomiia bine Ua: value varies in aecordance Os 
with the cost and proportion cf the constituent fibers used. ; 


wo types of velvet ribbons are made-—fast-edge and cut-edge. Fast-edge 


T i 
velvet ribbons. are woven with Selvagés on pilé—-ribbon looms; eut-edge velvet 
ribbons are made by splitting wide velvet fabrics intc strips and then gumming 


prevent fraying. Cut-edge ribbons ean be ede at much lower cost 
sptable substitutes for fast-edze ribbons in most uses in the popular- 
Orders for: cut-edge ribbons can be’ filled quickly in almo sstlany 
e » ecolor,or quality, a point which is especially important in an — ; 
article subject to style changes. 


o3 
He 
er 
ra) 
a} 
2) 
oD © mM, 
fo 
OQ 
OS 
es 


nom foe 


Imports consist largely of fast-edge velvet ribbons. The production cf such 
ribbons in the United States was ‘abaridoned in the 1920's because of the limited 
market, the spasmodic demend, and the competition from cut-edge ribbons. 


Statistics of the production of cut-edge pile ribbons in the United States are 
not reported... The production of rayon velvet fabrics suitable for this purpose 
is large,- ae vs 2,712,000 pounds ee an estimated value of #7 204,000. in 
1939, -but p eae not over 5 percent of the total cuantity was used for cutting 
into ribbons. However, the production is telieved to be much larger than the 
imports of a 11 rayon pile ribbons. 


Total imports of pile ribbons {both of rayon and of silk) decreased from 
anproximately 150,000 pounds in 1931 to 12,500 pounds in 1935. Sunsecuently the 


trade increased, reaching 127,000 pounds in 1939. Imports of pile ribbons in 
chief value of rayon, which were less than 20 percent of the total auantity before 
1937, increased in 1939 to 54 percent of the total. In’ vostwar years it is ex— 


nected that imports of rayon pile ribbons will consti tute an even larger propor- 


t 


tion of the total, possibly as high as 90 percent. 


Pile ribbons, wholly or in chief value cf rayon: United States imports 
for consumption, by kinds, with principal sources, 1939 



































“ia SAT ocak ‘ Anis 
Kind Cea tas Prineipal .source 1) 
Pile wholly cut or wholly uneut —-: $142)663 : FRANCE, oe 40,129 
12 WER rao Be dveg peta OEE CE a ay 2,279 : FRANCE, $2,279 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S: Department of Commerce. 
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par: 1508 


Webbing, however, and other elastic fa 


ty ae Par. No. 1308 
RAYON SMALLWARES FRANCE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 386.30 ~386.35 (6 classes) 


‘United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from-- 





aN Oe 7 ay ae a 

Year | Production rtsz Tena Bwitzer- a1; 

expo A ota diag FRANCE | +hd i Japan . Italy 
Quantity (pounds) 

e : z 7 — 

IOS ant Not 34, 4.86 6, 360 2.903 10,594 | 11,709 

OSE 1 2 Bante Cla 12,224 6, 664, 75 1,538 3,083 

1939 able able apres pape heie, 1,878 L2A1 302 


1943 nie an m 1,671 ~ Fh oe 610 ~ 





Yalue (dollars) 






















8, 244 6,246 | 14,269 





1937 | 11,909,368] 168,476 53.408 1) 19,42 

1938 nea. 156,908, 255786 |. :17,235 2,079 773 969 4,164 
ASS 116,708,000 22k 5356 35,469 27 306 7h, Kaen G 
1943 ne. 14/629, nos ehraignn - | x 





Vf Ribbons oats 

2/ Includes 1,021 pounds valued at $2,301 imported from the United Kingdom. 

of Census data have been adjusted to eliminate braids, and estimated production 
of fringes, gimps, and certain other smallwares which de not coincide with the 
items eT ues under par. Pie Data do not include garters, suspenders and 
braces, the production of which is not reported by fiber content. : 

4f Includes nylon Hoes 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S, Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 








T tem ' United States tariff ' Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of Leon country 
1930 rate 2/ 








Fabrics, with fast edges, not ex~ 
ceeding 12 inches in wien! and 
articles made therefrom; tubings, 
garters, suspenders, braces, cords, 
tassels, and cords and tassels; 
all the foregoing wholly or in 
chief value of rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile, or of rayon or 
other synthetic textile and india 
rubber, and not specially provided, 








for — eee we eed LHiad AEG Lie + ees 
60% ad val. 45%. ad val. FRANCE 
If Jacquard-figured ———-——_—--_--45¢ 1b. +: ,45¢ Lb. + 
70% ad val. 45% ad val. den 


1/ Trade agreement with France, effective Jume 1936. 
Note.— The specific portion of the duties was intended as compensatory for. the 
duty on rayon yarn. (For discussion of this see note at end of the digest on 


‘Rayon filament yarns"). The compound duty on total imports in 1939 was equi- 


valent to 63 percent ad valorem or to $1.61 a pound. 
“Comment 


Included within the scope of this pgyragraph are rayon.ribbons, hatbands, 
beltings, bindings, tubings, cords and tassels, and certain articles such as 
garters, suspenders and braces made of webbing woven of rayon and india rubber. 
‘ics of rayon and india rubber (although 
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RAYON SMALLWARES-Continue ued | 


made with fast edges and less than 12 inches in width) are dutiable, at 10- 
percent ad valarem, under paragraph 1529(¢c). Ribbons constituted about 84 per- 
cent of the total imports of rayon smallwares during 1935-39. Other narrow- 
woven fabrics and articles made thereof constituted LA nercent; less than 2 per- 
cent consisted of tubings, cords,. and tassels. . 
. ee 
During the period. of lowered consumer purehasiag power in the early and 
middle thirties, imports of rayon smallwares averaged 493,000 annually end were 
two and one-half times as freat in value as import¢ of silk smallwares. Until 
modified by the trade agreement with France, which did not change the ‘specific 
part of the duty, ‘the statutory compound duty wider the ect of 1930 on total im- 
et of rayon smaliweres was a! to about 5 percent ad valorem. From 
the effective date of the trade agreement ‘June 15, 1936) until the end of 1939, 
the duty was equivalent to about. 69 percent ad valcrem. Despite the reduction 
in duty, imports of rayon smallwares during this ceriod declined to an average of 
£37,000 2 year and became te 28S in value than imports of silk smallwares. 


Imports of rayon camber ae the chief article under the peragraph, amounted at 
their maximum to 54,000 pounds valued at $159,C00 in 1931. Thereafter imports 
fluctuated in Gdeordene with changes in confumer putchesing power ond style 

trends. With the improvement in business conditions, after the middle thirties, 
imports of rayon ribbons: declined a e28 pce of silk ribbons increased. 


Rayon ribbons, however, greutly. predominated #n quantity and in most years also 
in value. ..(Imports of rayon smallware = by kinds in 1939 are show in the table 


’ ‘below: ) 

Domestic production of narrow febrics end smallwares ef rayon, like imports, 
~consists-printipally of ribbons. The ribbon Andustry in this country is, next 
to the sewing thread industry, the oldest estapliched branch of silk manufacturing 

but it no longer produces Pinbens of silk as its main product. The manufacture 
of rayon ribbons rose from $3,254,000 in 1931 to %&,645,000 in 1939. In the 
latter year, rayon ribbons abcounted for about 55 percent of the | total output ‘of: 
ribbons as compared with only 20 percent in reare 


Export data are lacking for rayon smallwares other than ribbons. Exports 
of ribbons have increased rapidly and since 1940) have been velued at over #500, 000 — 
annually. The principal nee ce are Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and the Union of 
South Afric. \ 


Ribbons of domestic manufacture consist mainly of staples and such fancies 
as can be made in substantial rOLume for the meddum-price trade. | Imports, which. 
in value were less than 1 percent of the total e2snsumption in préwar years, are 
largely svecialties having a limited mirket. Ag the bulk of the articles under. 


this paregraph are ornamental in use and accessowvy in character, | demrnd 4 is subject 


to fashion influences and the degree of general pro PET Se 


t i 
4 


Rayon smallwares: United States imports for consumption, by kinds, 
with Re a So aNa 1939 : 


4 


























Net Pi, Total ; gee , 
Kind tea avert ons Principal sources 
Fabrics with fast edges, not over : 
12 inches in width, and articles fe ; 
made therefrom: «73... : ; | ; SM Rieke! 
Ribbons ------++--- aaa; 33,168 + FRANCE,$25,791; Switzerlond,$5,909 — 
Other, including’ garters, sus— : . eee | 
pencers, and braces --~----~--—-—-: 2,922 : FRANCE, $1 3333 United pepenth gene 
Tubings aa -: «60vNNotUlt 
Cords and tassels --—---—— poe AO) £7) FRANCES so Lee. 
Source: Cfficial statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. = 9 | 





\ 





34 Par. No. 1309 
RAYON KNIT FABRIC, IN THR PIECE FRANCE 


Stat. import class (1939): -383.50 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 












‘ Ad Imports for consumption from-~ 
Domestic 


exports 








Ky 
‘@) 
9 
un) 


ike 
countries 


Production 






Quantity (pounds) 





25,788,460 Neds 











yay 
POD SO iene ree Ee « Neae 
Z 39 ---- Ne Ae | 2/ 116 »096 
1943 “> eae nae 753,915 
Valmé (dollars) 
1937 ----. 
1938 wae e NheaGe 
1939 mee re Nea. 2/ 116 sor & 
1943 ---- In.a.(see text]~1,617,307 





yo Includes 19,152,714 pounds of circular-knit fabric, valued at $13,576,894, 
and .6,635,766 pounds of warp-knit fabric, valued at #6, 906, 388. 


2/. Includes 103, 947 pounds, valued at BES, 736 exported under lend-lease. 
3/ From Canada, 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of @onnerce: 





Item United States tariff Proposed. 
; negotiating 
Act of Aus) 4s) country 
1930 rate 


Par. 1309 
Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly or 
in chief value of Fayon or obher g 
synthetic textile eg Sia 45¢ ib. Si 1b. FRANCE 


1/ Limited by definition in the tariff act (par. 1313) to those made from 
teliulosic materials. 

Note.-— The specific portion of tne duty was intended as compensatory for the 
luty on rayon yarn. (For discussion of this, see note at end of the digest on 
‘Rayon filament yarns.") The compound duty on imports in 1939 was equivalent 
co Gl percent ad valorem. 


Comment 





An-early use for rayon yarn was in the production of cireular-knit rayon 


¢v 


Meeeey, woen called "tricolette." 7 This: fabric establashed 
the poier weuce of the "commercial knitter," a manufacturer who produces knit 
fabric for sale. Most of the commercial circular-knit fabric, now more 


generally known as rayon tubing, is purchased by cutters producing underwear 
and nightwear. Adaptation of rayon to warp-knitting followed with the develop— 
ment of finer and stronger rayon yarns. Warp-knit fabric can be made run-proof. 
fven before Government restrictions were imposed on the use of silk, in i941, 
rayon warp-knit fabric had not only practically replaced the more expensive silk 
warp-knit fabric (glove-silx) for underwear but had breadened the demand generally 
"or warp-knit fabric underwear. Rayon warp-knit fabric has also attained wide 
‘eceptance for dresses; it has long been a material competitive with sueded cotton 
arp-knit fabric for gloves and it is entering the market for curtains, draperies, 
nd many other purposes, For each use special types of fabrics are developed 
‘ich cannot here be described in detail. 


.. rr S5 tak "ch. TOT ate eh ee ey Oe Mee od SO ity Gena % % cee 
Ee OR te dere ete Pe, SaRL aCe Ai arg ues UP re Bre MAD NIC PM al ae Peed eT 
‘ { it , ' ; He i % u 





RAYON KNIT FABRIC;. IN THE PIECE-Continued 


dayon fabric is knit for sale by commercial knitters, by underwear manu- 
facturers, and by several of the large producers of rayon yarn. New York and 
Ponnsyvive nia probanly still lead in producticn, Buta’ tendency to establish ‘rayon © 
‘nit .fabric.plants .in.other areas has grown recently. . Mills knitting fabric 
for their own use in garments produce a relatively small part of total United 
States knit rayon fabric output. Approximately 80 percent of the Sain enon: Wage 
‘anc "O"percént of thé warp-knit” uridérwear is made of “purchased fabric. ‘In’ nae 
nearly 23 million pounds of rayon tubing and over 22 million pounds of rayon 
warp-knit fabric were produced for hesles. “Of thésé totals, undérwear fabric 
constituted 15 and & million pounds, respectively, ‘and dress fabric 3 and 13 
million pounds. War shortages of woven materials ‘stimuiated the demand ;for 
knit fabric and the introduction of "high-speed" knitting. machines in the im- 
mediate prewar years, greatly Belge ida capaci tye . vis 


a 


About 600 high-speed warp-lmitting macnines are installed in the United 


“States. Most of them are the’ latest prewar models from German builders, who 
supplied 90 percent of the world market.. The German high-speed machines can 
produce 2l:to 28 square yards of fabric per hour; .a.new British machine is 


reported capable of producing 70 square yards of a similar fabric per hour. 

The British machine is owned by Courtaulds, Ltd., Large. rayon manufacturers. 
Presumably United ‘States manufacturers will be able to obtain the British-type™ 
machines at about the same time that British or other foréign manufact turers 
obtain them. 


In the past,.imports of rayon knit fabric in the piece have supplied a 
negligible part of domestic consumption. 





__ ae ee ts ; His | Par. No. 1309 
| : | CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
NIT OR CROCHETED, NOT EMBROIDERED 
RQ CF LACE 
(See separate digests on Cotton gloves, pars. 915 and 917, and on Silk 
gloves, par. 1208) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 384.002 und 384.003 


RAYON GLOVES AND MITTENS, 


re 


a 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-59 and 1943 


4 Domestic Imports for consumption from—- 
as e ; 
ear AC a 5 | sae 74 vere 
x Productior exports ALL Poland and] CZECH 


Germany 2/ Japan 





countries Danzig SLOVAKIA 


Quantity (dozen pairs) 

















1937 1) 104273530 Pins” 425,336] 135,620] 56,643 1) pep rers 
Pee | re eo NOY! 183,876 6,952 | 19,393 - | 155,152 
3939 -| 2,343,637 Saeney, 62,248 21,401 | 26,819 7,742 5 650 
1943 -| 1,292,000} able POs 133), ne Ts “ z i 
Yalne (dollars) 

1997 |) 8,018,961). MOG, 307 | PLE. 0kLet 52,713 2 tly Apa tae 
I POL TAN LOL, 985 61,430 | 22,812 1120 TOL), 
1943 - nN. ean 4/ 520 * ay ia 

Unit value (per dozen pairs) : 
1937 - $5.62) op e.d6{°. g1.78| $0.90 | 92.00 | $2.76 
1938 De n ° Qe ee 5 yg ne fas es 79 C) 93 _ Bie. 76 
L939 ey ata Ok 2.40 85 sie! 1.95 
bao Nef. ot Af 3.88 | s - | i i 

! | 
Unit velue (per pound) 

1936 - aveail- j avail- 305 B29 1.45 ce 3.Ak 
1939 ~ Abia es ; 2635 4.46 1.39 3.43 Done 
Lf 5 e L5 a rif ra 





1943 - ig | 
\ = 
1/ Rayon dress gloves and mittens mede of warp-knit fabric. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 3/ Probably negligible. — 
Imported from Canada. 
source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 

















[tem Proposed 
pea negotiating 
Act of L945 . country 
1930 rate 
Gels, SOD 
Gloves and mittens, knit or 
erocheted, finished or un- 
finished, wholly or in chief 
value of rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile; 
Valued at less than $1.50 per 
dozen pairs -------~-~---—----- £5¢- per ib.) A5¢\ per 1b. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
; + 65% ad + 65% ad i 
‘ Weis vals 
ut Valued at $1.50 or more per 
dozen pairs --------—~-~-----~-~ 45¢ per lb. A5¢ per Ib. Go. 
ROE ae . + 65% ad + 65% ad 
val. Val (2/ 


— Jd/ Limited by definition in the tariff act (par. 1313) to those made from ,cellu- 
: losic materials. 
2/ Reduced to 45¢ per pound plus 50 percent ad valorem in the trade agreement 


Pe with Czechosiovakia, effective from April 1938. to April. 1939. " ; ; 
es Note.—. The specific portion of the duty was intended as compensatory for the duty 


Vite “OF, Yaron FAM» (For discussion of this, fee note at end of the digest on "Rayon 
ee filament yarns.") The compound duties on total imports in 1939 were equivalent to 
77 percent ad -raiorem. (See table at en} of the digest for specific and ad valorem 
equivalents by value brackets.) i/ . 
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RAYON GLOVES AND MITTENS, KNIT OR CROCHETED, NOT EMBROIDERED OR, oF LACE-~Continued — 


Commer 


Rayon gloves are predominantly of the type known as "fabric" gloves. y/ 
These are cut and sewed from rayon warp-knit fabric which usuclly has been given or 
a finish similar to that of sueded cotton warp-lmit glove fabric. Rayon circular- 
knit fabria, to a limited extent, is also-used for gloves. Still other types 
such as "string" glove styles or brushed styles simulating wool, are knit or cro-- 
cheted directly from yarn. Rayon gloves ornamented with embroidery or ince are 
dutiable in paragraph 1529 (a) at 90 percent ad valoren. 


‘The annual United States consumption of dress gloves made of textile mate- _ 
rials other then wool amounts to 23-3 million dozen ea Although this total 
has remained approximately the same from year to yeer, the quantity of rayon — 
gloves used and the amount supplied by imports have chenged significantly. | For 
many years the United States market for textile dress zloves was preempted by 
German cotton warp-knit fabric gloves. The once substantinl imports of German 
cotton fabric gloves dwindled in the middle 1930's because of numerous trade dif- 
ficulties. At that time there were limited faeilities in the United States for 
preducing sueded cotton fabric similar to that used in imported gloves. Buyers 3 
shitted, therefore, to rayon warp-knit fabric gloves. From legs than 500,000 
dozen pairs in 1932, the production of rayon warp knit fabric gloves: increased t 
nearly 13 million dozen in 19 37 end to over Po miliion dozen in 1959. 


Imports of rayon gloves benefited from the greater cmphasis on rayon in 
domestic sales and increased from an average of 80,000 dozen pairs in previous 
years to over 400,000 dozen pairs in 1936 and 1937. These imports were mainly 
from Germany ond the adjoining (Sudeten) districts of Czechoslovakia. They never 
attained the position that had been held by imported cotton gloves and declined — 
abriolly in 1938 and 1939, during the controversy which resulted in the absorption 
‘or -Uzechoslovakia by Germany. Japan was the principal source of the reduced 
imports in 1939. The gloves from that country had a much Lower average value 
-than: those from other* countries. Nk Cee eee 


The large warp-knit fabric glove production in 1939 was about equally divided 
between establishments that purchased fabric and mills that knit their own fabric. 
Many lLeather-glove and some work-glove panels Ge Bs particularly in the Middle ("acy 
West; have entered the fabric dress glove field, 2eVY produce gloves from pur- tas 
hased fabric. Despite production increases in new areas, New York probably 
still leads in fabric dress glove production. Manufacturers frequently make both 
cotton gloves and rayon gloves or, impelled by style or economic forces, shift 
from one fabric to the other. When imports have been large some of the principal 
manufacturers (including several with knitting equipment) have been among the 
principal glove importers. 

‘ \ c 

Although other systems of knitting are increasingly used in the production of 
gloves, warp-knitting remains dominant in textile dress gloves. Nylon and other 
noncellulosic synthetic textiles, because of quick-drying properties, will undoubt- 
edly compete to an increasing extent with cotton and with rayon for use in fabric 
dress glove production. 


’ 





The term gloves is here used to inelude gloves and mittens. 
few rayon mittens are produced. 
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RAYON GLOVES AND MITTENS, KNIT OR CROCHETED, NOT EMBROIDERED OR OF LACE-—-Continued 


Rayon gloves and mittens: United States imports for consumption, by 
import classes, with principal sources, 1939 





afk Alipa ix :Ad valorem: : 
: Gears seduivalent: Total : 
Import classes , equivalent . or ihe value 
* of the duty ae 
4 Le duty : ‘ 
sPer dozen: Per: Percent : : 
pairs :pound: 


Principal sources 





Valued per dozen : 2 : 
pairs ats : : Z 
Less than Shas 50s 2 


: ; Japan, #22, 680; 
0.8 : c. 823,442 2 4, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 6752 
$1.50 or more —: Lio dts Mara a fe : If 78,543 :, Germany, $51,430; ee 
: ; : Poland end Danzig, 
: : : : 14,120; 2/ CZECHOSLO- 
: : ‘ : VAKIA, {10,291 3/ 


1/ Including gloves valued at $26,409 imported at the trace agreement rate. 
2/ Dutiable at the rate of the act of 1930. Includes imports from Austria. 
3/ Dutiable at the trade agreement rate. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








ve 39 Par. No. 1309 
FRANCE 
RAYON HOSIERY 


Statimport class (1939): 384.01 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
























r + 
; Imports for consumption from-— 
Rik .. lf Domestic 
Year ‘paca toa ; pies a 2) . Go aie United 
: ‘a fevered 0) ay j PRANCE slovakia | Kingdom 
' Quantity (dozen pairs) | 
1937 ~|° 30,591,156] 208,986 ' | 198 | 40 
DB en 5 Big 160,929 | ee 2 
1939 -+ 33,192,114 235,635 “BAL ru 
1943 - Nae 13/676, $53 . 4/ 13 ~ 
v i: aes i ! 
‘Value (dollars) 
1937 -| 40,910,916] 404,945 | 955 22 197 LIL. 550 
1938 - Wet 322 ,Q20 601 - eee eee 321 : 1b 
TGS aly ARs OSPR ALT 439,029. 3 S12. sae ea as S4 = 
1945 --! Nae W35831,679 i Lf 245 | ~ / ie ea 
A TUE Sa HS it - ate AG 
iy) Uueludes hosiery of all-rayen, reyon with cotton tops, kecls and toes, and 
ray on--and—cotton. 
ey includes Austria beginning 1938. 
3/ Includes 1,285 dozen pairs, valued at #840, exported under lend—lease 
ves Inciudes LB dozen pairs, valued at $171, imported from China. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 
we ag Ttem- | United States tariff Proposed 
f negotiating 
Act of L945 country 
A 19390 rate 
Hose and haif—hose, ‘gipsshed 
or unfinished, wholly or in., 
_ chief value of rayon or 
ather synthetic textile b/— es 1b. + 45¢ 1b. +. _ FRANCE 
65% ad 65% ad 
val. VEL». 


vi Amited by definition in the tariff act (per. 1313) to that made of cellulosic 
material. 
 Note.-- The specific ae of the duty is intended tc be compensatory for the duties 
-on «eyon yarn. (For discussion of this see note at. end of the digest on "rayon 
filament yarns.") The compound duties on total imports in 1939 were equivalent 
to 85 percent ad velorem or to $1.95 per pound.. 


Comment 
Sas A 


Imports under paragraph 1399 have supplied only a minute fraction of United 
.  Stetes all-rayon or rayon-mixed hosiery consumption. lf If in chief value of cot— 
ton, hosiery imports are duticble under paragraph 916 and most of those contrining 
a mixture of rayon and cotton have entered under the cotton. classification rather 
than under paragraph 1309. Slight changes in the proportion of rayon to cotton or 
_ slight differencesin the relative price of the two yarns would frequently be suf- 
_ ficient to cause a shift of imports from one paragraph to the other, Total imports 
om under the principsl cotton hosiery classification (dutiable at 50 percent ad valorem) 








on~and-catton hosiery; 
and wool. 


i ar ‘Rayon-mixed hosiery here pe pa Lo Yay 
/ also. produced oe mixtures nds rayon with si 
Sta f Rs : J Oe, | ‘s 


+4. ae, Wea P| >) “ - : y 
Be tar Paice Wik ye, se ave ot fe 







some hosiery is 





£0 
RAYON HOSTERY—continued 


increased from less than 500,000 dozen pairs in 1934 to approximately 2.3 million 
dozen pairs in 1936, when large quantities of inexpensive Japenese half—hose ap- 
peared on the market. Imports in the same classification declined to 1 million 
dozen pairs in 1939. ° The hosiéry dutiable under paragraph 916 is not included 
in the list of items for consideration in the proposed negotiations. 


While women like their hosiery plain, men’like theirs fancy. For this rea+ 
son rayon is especially important--in the. men!s hosiery field;..some large monufac— 
turers seek a few fine, patterned haif—hose abroad to diversify their lines; ana . 
men's hosiery predominates in imports.. Lustrous rayon ornamentation can brighten 
a dull ground and rayon yarns with different dye properties can be used together 
or combined with cotten for the multi-color designing é@mployed in men's half-hose. - 


In 1939 United States production of rayon and rayon-mixed hosiery (nearly ail 
seamless) amounted to about 33 millicn dozen peirs, valued at 43 million dollars. 
Over three-fourths of the total quantity was men's hosiery. Of all the men's 
hosiery produced in the United States in thet year,-the 25 million dozen pairs of 
rayon and rayon-mixed hosiery constituted nearly one-half, but out of a total of 
64 million dozen pairs of women's hosiery, only 4 million dogen.pairs were rayon — 
and rayon—mixed. Production of rayon hosiery for infents ond children was about 
4 million dozen pairs in 1939. War conditions effected morked changes in the Fo 
output of men's and women's rayon hosiery. Cotton arid wool socks supplied the 
needs of the armed services and by 1944 rayon hosiery had declined to about one— 
fifth the total men's hosiery production.. In the absence of silk and nylon for 
civilian use, over 36 million dozen pairs of full-fashioned rayon hosiery (almost 
the entire full-fashioned outturn) and over 5 million dozen pairs of seamless 
rayon hosiery were made for women. 4 


Now thot the war is over, rayon will doubtless regain its. aceustomed share of ~ 
the market for men's hose. Experience obtained with rayon during the war_and 
facilities developed then for making high-tenacity rayon yarn may enable rayon to 
hold some of its wartime gains in the market for women's full—fashioned hose.. 

Its use there will be limited, however, both by the return of nylon .to ascendency 

in the full-fashioned hosiery field, and by circumstances which reduce the advan- |. 
tages of full-fashioned over seamless hose, particularly the turning to account of © 
nylon's thermoplastic properties to shape the legs of hosiery knit on improved 
seamless hose machines. a ; 


e 
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| a Par. No. 1309 


sf alia F.C FRANCE 
. RAYON KNIT UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR CEXCHE $3 
; GLOVES, -HOSIERY, AND FA DHE R) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 384.021, 384.929, 384.114 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 ond 1943 








for consumption from-- 














Domestic d sites 
Year |Production nant All | FRANCE Japan United | Switzer 
stevie countries Kingcom | land 






avo 
1938 
1939 
1943 













Paes eae 
Th Ge 


n.d. 


3177 OF 61 









| Volue (dollars) 
1937 |2/27,000,0 612,060 2 5,702 | 2,529 poe 208. obs 66n | oe eae 
1938 eae 793,903 | 3490 $02) |. 277 oo ee 
1939 fie 977, 456 5 236 Be a GLO 359 | 63 
1943 nea. 724.432 | B/ 628 sel ae 157 | : 
$ 


ay Partially estimeted by the United States Tariff Commission; production has 
probobly increased substenticlly since 1937. 

2/ Includes 513 pounds valued i ol, 386 imported from Germany. 

of Includes 40 pounds, “ maine e315. imported from Syric. 

na Includes articles valued s oe ee exported under lend—-lease 

eource: Ofiicial statistics of the U.S. Department ‘of Er oreeh, Sica as noted. 





Lton an United States tariff Proposed - 
wie negoticting 
BOB GL 5 LOLG country 
~ 1930 rate 
Par. 1309 © ae see ; a Sn rage kee st ‘ fiahY ae in aha 
Knit underwoar, finished or un- 
finished, wholly or in chief. 
value of rayon or ,ther syn- 
MRR OLOsuOK EEC Hy) iii as . 
Valued at not more than 41.75 
per pound —-----~- 2 ECE ay ce eae FRANCE 
| ; per aka 65% ad val.) 65%. 80 val. ; 
Valued at moro than $1.75 per 
Pe ee een ACR LN I ARE boc : 
Pine te ait 65% ad val. 25%" ad vol 2/ da: 
Quterwear, and articles of All 
kinds, n.c.s. (exeept headwerr) 
S knit or crocheted, finished cor 
unfinished, wholly or in chicf 
value of rayon or other syn- 
ben Bie ee ieee 25d Lb, oe bod) Ube + do. 
' wf a 4 i - aes 


45 
egies Y Boia es 65%) Sd waly OS ed. wad.) ha : 
I1/ Limited by definition in the teriff xct (par. 1313) to those made from, ecllu- 
As naterials. Plea ; 
/ Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. 
| Hote. 6 The specific portion of the cuty wos intended 2s compensatory for the 
_ duty of rayon yarn. (For discussion of this, sce note at ond of the digest on 
i "Rayon filament yarns.") The od valorem equivaiont of the compound dutios on 
each class of imports in 1939 is given in the table at the ond of the digest, 


1?) 





RAYON KNIT UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR (EXCEPT GLOVES, HOGIHPY, AND H#ADVEAR >) -Gon. 


Comment 


Imports of articles here considered have been noglizgible. They consist 
chiefly of cuterwear from France, the average value of which, before duty, has 
been from $5 to $7 a pound, or mich more than the estimated averago value, at t 
factory, of rayon knit outerwear produced in the United States. 


5 


he 


In this country the production of ele y knit undorwear and nightwear (esti- 
mated for 1937 at 34 million pounds valued 16 38 million dollers) is far greater 
then that of rayon knit outerwear: Rayon is not one of the principal materials 
used in the knit outerwear industry, but the manufacture of dresses from rryon 
warp-lnit fabric (popularly known as rayon jersey) is substantial. These are 
made chicfly by dress manufacturers from fabric purchased in the picce. . Produc— 
tion of all rayon knit outerwear hore considered (including Gresses of worp-knit 
fabric) is estimated to have beon 5 million pounds, velued at 9 million dollars, 
poe Los ht It was more than twice as great in 1945. The incrense cccurred in 
women's dresses and suits of werp-knit fabric, the monufscture of which was stimu- 
lated both by the shortage of woven fabric, and by technicel imorovements increas- 
ing the speed cf tarp-knitting machines. iPass 


Exports have been many times greater than imports. They consist principa pally 
of dresses and ensembles but include substantial quantities of underveer. 


AN 


Rayon knit wmiderwear and outerwear’ (except gloves, hosiery, and headwear): 
United States imports for consumption, by kinds, with principal 
sources, 1939 














sAd valorem: : 
ha sequivalent: Total ; Cie 2 
Kind ‘ ‘i Principal sources 
7. OL the . ¢aimpontes 
: duties: : 
+ Percents H 
: : : 
Underwear: 2 : H 
Not more than $1.75 per pound -: 102 > 636 3: Hong Kong, $243; Ger rmany -2/ 
. : ; Shamir : 
‘ b eS - a ° a. 
More than $1.75 per pound ----- : hi : 1,055 .: FRANCE, $665; United 
4 : : Kingdom, $281 
Outerwear --—--- dana eRneataetmeneTs 46, 2 Ay LAS 2 PRARCH 63 e308 emer 
sie’ EN eA : 
Total ~-------~--~---~-------- : 69 2 6, 256% PRANCH Ae Os ane 
: : : $4403; United Kingdom, 
: : ae Bs 





aye Includes Austria. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





13 Par. No. 1309 
FRANCE 
MILLINERY OF RAYON, KNIT OR CROCHETED 
(See also Summary Disest on Hats, par. 1504) 
Stat. import class (1939): 3927.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 : 





| Ea Imports for ee tae from—— 
Production } 7 one Shs e l | 
exports All Switzer— 
PRANGE/ A} Japan) |o Ttely | ae 
; ' countrie Past » eae | Land 








ws 
Lear 








Quantity (dozens) 








































1937 85, 100 Nob | 2,307 19 195 
1938 Not available;| 1,166 215 LT, 17 
1939 avail- . probably ita 152 4,32 660 34, 
1943 able 4 +; gmail | a | eR =~} me 
Value (dollars) 
f f i + j ( 
Poo y FOE (0% | Not 6,960h. | 635 TOA 1,294 site 
1936 Not aveilable 3,078 070 | 981 652 162 
1939 | . avail- | probably A735 2 ,084, baat 80): 1066 190 
1943 | able U/ (small. - | | ae : - 
ts : j i 
ay Believed to be many times the quantity and value of imports 
source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 
Litem United States tariff Proposed 
Rewwor 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Par, 1309 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods, knit 
or crocheted, finished’ or 
unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of rayon or other syn- 
phe tre textile ------~---------- LORD ete) eG bs it FRANCE 
65% ad val. 05%..ad" val. 

Note.- The specific portion of the duty was intended as compensatory for the 
duty on raw material imported under paragraphs 1301 anc 1305. (For further dis- 
cussion of this, see note at end of the digest on "Rayon filament yarn.") The 
compound duty on totel imports in 1939 was equivalent to S4 percent ad valorem 
($1.96 per pound), or to 30.19 per hat. The specific rate has amounted to less 
than 25 percent of the total duty. 


Comnent 


Knit or crocheted hats of rayon comprise 2 small part of the miliinery con- 
sumed in the United States. in 1937, the last year for which data are available, 
the value of domestic production of knit or crocheted rayon hats amounted to about 
one-third of the value of all millinery made of rayon, end to less than 1 percent 
of the total production of the millinery industry. The vagaries of fashion result 
in considerable variation in both the quantity prog aees domestically, and imported. 
However, at a reduced cost, which would permit retail sales in the lower price 

ranges, both production ahd imports would tend to increase, and fluctuations due to 
style changes would be considerably lessened. 


1 = 


8 


4 


The millinery imported under this elassification, the volume of which is very 
small in relation to the United States output, is in general comparable with the 
kinds and qualities produced in the domestic industry. A small proportion of Bis: 
imports, however, are specialties or kinds mot produced to any great extent in this 

country because of intricate hand work or special finishes. 


rE 
MILLINERY OF RAYON, KNIT OR CROCHETED—Continued 


As already indicated, the specific portion of the duty on knit or. crocheted 
millinery of rayon is compensatory for the duties on rayon filament yarn under 
paragraph 1301 and rayon hands or strips dutiable under paragraph 1305, the 
materials used in making this-millinery. If the duty on these materials is re- 
duced, a corresponding reduction could appropriately be made in the specific duty 
en millimery of rayon. A change in the duty on knit or crocheted rayon millinery 
should be related to changes in the duties on other millinery and- Phe mate 
rials which are on the list of items for consideration in the proposed negotiations 
(see summary digest ¢ on Bete; Par Pier 


ee 


aie ae 


45 . . Pare No. 1310 
¢ PRANCE 
PLAIN RAYON HAMDKERCHIFFS AND WOVEN MUFFLERS . 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3950.0, 3850.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










for consumption fron—— 





“Imports £ 












Vo Pp a tit nal } 
Year roauc 3 All ‘ 


COMRET OS 


FRANCE Ttely | 













1937 a . 

1938 + avails 20, 399 2,508 k Bi 39 bie Beef =: 
1939 ee and) ay 265 By alent 38 el - 
943 ene Co Oy se 


1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 2/ Believed to be larger then inports. 
3/ Believed to be smaller than ates 











4/ Tacludes 648 pounds valued at $1,391 imported from tmited Kingdom. 
Source: Official statistics of ae 7. &. Departuent of Commerce. 
Tte United States tariff " Proposed 
| negotiating 
i Act of 1945 ountry 
1930 rate 
Pear. lo 


Handkerchiefs und woven mufflers, 
wholly or in chief value of rayon 
or other synthetic textile, finished 
or mfinished: 


RA false fa OBI OC emcee ee Cn 454 Lb. + A5¢ dks ae PRANCE 
60% ad val. 60% ad val. 

Hemmed.or hemstitched ~—--——--— 454 lh. + 45¢ 1b. + FRANCE 
65% ad val. 65% ad val. 


Note.— The specific portion of the duties was intended as compensatory for the 
duty on rayen yarn. (For discussion of this see note at end of the digest on 
"Rayon filament yarns"). The compound duty on total imports in 1939 was eoui- 


% 


valent to 101 percent ad valerem or to #1.27 9 pound. 
Comment 


Very little information is available concerning the domestic production of 
rayon handkerchiefs and mufflers. Although rayon yarns had been used for several 
years before the late thirties as a camponent material for epee novel effects 
in the weaving cf some handkerchief fabric (especially cotton), rayon was not 
generally accepted by the consuming public as suitable material for handkerchiefs 
for either utilitarian or decorative purpcses. Numerous efforts both by domestic 
and foreign manufacturers to develon the trade in handkerchiefs composed chiefly 
of rayon met with little snecess until 1937. In that year fairly appreciable 
quantities of handkerchiefs made in the United States from fabric woven of 
cupremmonium—process rayon yarns appeared on the market. They were mostly women's 
printed handkerchiefs used primarily for decorative effect In subsequent years 
there has been an increasing preduction of spun-rayon cane k handkerchiefs for men 
which compare favorably in style, cauality, and utility with handkerchiefs of ect- 


ton. United States production of rayor mueilers is believed to be larger than 


that of rayon handkerchiefs, but data are not svailable on which to base an estimate 
as to the relative output of these articles. 
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PLAIN RAYON HANDRERCHTEPS AND WOVEN MUFRLERS—Con tinued 


FH 


n each year since 1930, when they were first separately classified, imperts 
of rayon handkerchiefs and mufflers have been small i Saas quantity and velve and 
entries have consisted. chiefly cf.hemmed articles. rare was the vrincipsi sup- 
Reece during the perisd. 1931-35, but in subsesuent years imports from France were 


; “ye 


iegligible. 


Plain. rayon handkerchiefs and woven mufflers: United States imports 
for consumption, by kinds, with principal sources, in 1939 





ere 





cor tec eee 






































° hy SRS is ; 
tees ° rotal ry 5 x te 
Kind We aaeneee Principal sources 
. Vind FANS e a 
hee hemmed ~~------~~----—----——————}, a Kingdom, fo 
Hemmed or hemstitched ------------: 1,576 : 1,237; Germany, $107 
: : ie 
Scurces Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





fc Par. No. 1311 
FRANCE 
RAYON SEARING APPAREL, N.S. P.F. 


Stat. class (1939): 384.16 


United States production, exports, and imports, 193 7—39 and. 1943 


Imports for consumption from-- 











Domestic 
Year | Production ; “RIE: Swi tzer— 
exportsh/ FRAN VCE | Japan male 
: + countries | jand 


Quantity a 












1937 Not Not 57,296 1,789 972 930 
1938 A Ta eee 33,430 1,709 208 159 
Bee ee Ot Cua geaacl Beaty 763 124 
1943 Basar js Li Abe Ka 1, 306 





Value (dollars) 





























1937 No 2,615,108 100,148 | 26,504 | 38,762 6,288 | 4,987 
1938 eed te 3,358,039) 55,948 21,741 24,901 2,066 499 
Ea eae 4,440,440) 49,20 g1613 19,284 3,347 407 
1943 | Ay143,6931 10,405 me - 9,505 - 





af Listed ae dre eases, pore, blouses, and other outerwear, not knit or crocheted. 
2/ See text. " ; 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
nepsotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
L930 rate 
Ear st 301 

Clothing and articles of wearing 

apparel of every description, menu- 

factured wholly or in part, wholly 

or in chief value of rayon or other 

synthetic textile, and not specially 

provided for ——---------- ior koe he LSd! Lie + ' FRANCE 


65% ad val. 45% ad val. 
Note.— The specific portion of the duty was intended as compe sa tory for the 
duty on rayon yarn. (For discussion of this see note at end of the digest on 
"Rayon filament yarns"). The compound duty on total eae in 1939 was eauiv— 


alent to 88 percent ad valorem or to $1.72 a pound. 


Comment 


Paragraph 1311 covers rayon wearing apparel and accessories, except those 


items which are specifically provided for in other tariff paragraphs, such as 


‘handkerchiefs and woven mufflers,-articles knit or crocheted, and articles orna- 


mented with lace or embroidery. 


‘United States production data for wearing apperel have not been broken down 
by fiber content in recent years, making it difficult to estimate production of 
articles comparable with those included in the paragraph under consideration. 

It is known, however, that production of rayon wearing apparel of all types was 
steadily increasing in the decade preceding World War [I. In 1939, the value 
of the. domestic output of rayon clothing probahly approximated half a billion 


st 
Aolilars. } 
me } 
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RAYON WEARING APPARFL, N.S. P.F.-Continued 


Imports of rayon wearing apparel are very small in comparison with domestic 
production. In the years before World War II they consisted chiefly of rela~ 
tively expensive dresses and other articles from France, and inexpensive apparel 
from Javan. The high-quality, specialty articles from France were mainly "pres— 
tige" goods and were imported for an exclusive clientele. Imports from Japan 
were at the lowest extremes of value, averaging about $1 per pound (foreign value). 


United States exports of rayon wearing apparel, which consist predominantly 
of dresses, are greatly in excess of imports. The Union cf South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada have been the most important. markets. 


Se eK Satad caked Par. No. 1312 
FRANCE 
MANUPACTURES OF RAYON, N.&.P.?. 


Stat. import class (1939): "386.49 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Imports for eonsumpticn from-- 







FRANCE 





Not \ Not 
avail— avail- 
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able able Pi 
1/ 2,560 
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af Canada and China were the second and third sources with negligible imports. 
Sources Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 
“I tem United States tariff Proposed 
nepotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
oe rate 





Parss L312 


ilanufactures * %* * of rayon * * *, 
n ° S « fp 2 ii 2 one i on et a ol recta goltns tren tna bee chro shan L5¢ LD ry + A5¢ Lb e + FRAN CB 





55% ad val. 65% ad val. 

Note.- The spe Bete portion of the duty was intended as fc 1€ 

duty on payon yarn. / (For diseussicn of this see note at end ine nd éi igest ‘on> 
"Rayon filament yams")... The compound duty on tctal imports in 1939 was 


es 


saeite. 
lent to 100 percent ad valorem or to $1.29 a pound. 
Comment 

na 7 

i Imports under this paragraph includes for tke most part household articles 
such as rayon damask table cloths 2nd napkin sets, bedspreads, couch covers, 
draneries, panels, mats, and toble runne srs. on eo n, imports under this 
paragraph have included novelties end miscellaneous fancy articles such. es purses, 
handbags, hat linings, egg warmers, teanct polaeee. shoe trees, coat a aaa 
lamp shades, pin cushions, ball snspners, and cloth card an? comb cases 


Imports, which were not separately reported before the Tariff Act. of 1930, 


reached their maximm of 39,000 vounds, valued eat “74,000, in 1936. Beenuse of 
the extensive range of articles dutiable under this paragraph, imports of indivi- 


dual items are negligible and constitute © very minute proportion of the domestic 
production of ecomnarable articles. Analysis cf data obtained from import invoices 
Showsa large percentage of items incorrectly coden wider this paragranh and sub- 
sequently transferred to other tariff paragraphs for duty purposes. Thus the 
setual imports under the varagranh are smaller than the above st atistics indicste. 














